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LIGHT DRAGOONS. 
The very spirited and truthful picture which 


we present below, by our artist, Mr. Manning, | 


represents Col. Isaac H. Wright’s new and very 
soldier-like body of cavalry, organized in: this 
city the past season, and which paraded for the 
first time on the last Wednesday in May, and for 


the first time in uniform on Thursday, the 23d 


of September, at which time our artist sketched 
them. There were about a hundred horses and 
riders in the ranks, and we do not remember to 
have seen a more splendid cavalry parade, ora 
finer body of men and horses together than on 
this occasion. On the 7th and 8th inst., the 
company performed camp duty, after the laws 
of this State, at Simpson’s Field, near the 
Cambridge Observatory, acquitting themselves 


with distinguished credit, and evincing a high 
state of discipline and thorough drill; they were 
reviewed on the afternoon of the 8th inst., by 
Gov. Boutwell, on Boston Common. Any giv- 
en number of men and boys may join themselves 
into a company, and after certain ceremonies, 
obtain a charter of the State authorities, and 


march or ride about our streets with guns and | 


swords: but this does not make soldiers. To 
render these organizations of any intrinsic and 
positive value, much labor, time and assiduity are 
requisite to perfect men in the school of the sol- 


dier, to accustom them to the promptest obedi-— 


ence at the word of command, and also to operate 
with sure effect in union and as one man. Herein 
lies the great strength of these organizations ; 


self, acknowledging no master, and knowing 
no discipline, would be equally efficient in time 
of need with the best drilled corps. We are sat- 
isfied, from personal observation and careful in- 
quiry, that the Boston Light Dragoons have 
made up their minds to perfect themselves in 
cavalry exercise, and the very beautiful and 
elaborate drill attached to this high and impor- 
tant arm of the service. They have turned out 
to drill, not in squads, but as a company, until 
the horses even have got the cue, and obey alike. 
the word of command, prompted by a turn of 
the bit. The men who compose this body of 
soldiery are of the bone and sinew of our citi- 
zens, and a finer set of figures never graced cav- 
alry saddles. - To ride a horse well, is a high ac- 
complishment; and we marked this company 


carefully in this respect—they did ride well. 
Let them continue to improve as they have done 
from the first, and Boston will boast the best 
dragoon corps in the Union. The commissioned 
officers are Col. Isaac H. Wright, Commander, 
J. R. Bryant, Ist Lieut., Samuel W. Clifford, 2d 
Lieut., Thos. H. Ray, 3d Lieut., P. M. Kibbe, 
4th Lieut. The dragoons number, we under- 
stand, some hundred and fifty active members ; 
enough, numerically, to perform the cavalry 
movements with fine effect and correctness, as 
laid down in the service manual; and their ex- 
perienced commander has the tact and talent to 
perfect them in the intricate but very interesting 
manceuvres of dragoon tactics, as now estab- 
lished in the United States service. Success to 
the corps, we pledge them with all our heart! 


APPEARANCE OF THE NEW CAVALRY COMPANY, THE LIGHT DRAGOONS, OF BOSTON, ON THEIR FIRST UNIFORM PARADE. 
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MAGICIAN OF 


A Graphic Tale of Spain, Italy and England. 


BY FREDERICK HUNTER. 


[continugD.] 


CHAPTER 


“7 have no secrets,” interrapted Don Miguel, 
addressing himself to de Norde, “for your his- 
tory is no longer asecretin Lyons. I had sworn 
to be avenged upon you, and the hour is come 
when your course of infamy is to be arrested. 
Already the chief of police is informed of the 
true character of the self-styled ‘Count Anti- 
enne,’ and my mission here is but brief. I de- 
mand possession of my ward! And, for you, 
traitor that you have proved, I leave you to the 
custody of the guard, which, at my instigation, 
is at this moment under this roof!” 

A shriek of terror and consternation escaped 
the lips of the alarmed and innocent wife, at this 
fearful announcement, which only preceded the 
sound of heavy fvotsteps that could now be 
plainly heard in the passage-way. 

What was to bedone ? It was aterrible moment 
for de Norde, who saw no opening for escape ; 
and, if he did, he believed that his plans had 
been laid with such caution that he could not 
overtake him, at least when he should be thus 
utterly unprepared for the event. It was a des- 
perate position for him indeed ! 

If, in his emergency, he could have disposed 
of his wife even, for the time being, he could 
perhaps have resorted to some chance effort to 
contrive his deliverance from his present dilem- 
ma; but, as it was, she cogld not fly with him, 
and if he left her, he saw that she would be at 
Ruberto’s mercy on the instant. The gens d’- 
armes were at that moment approaching his door, 
and the clank of their movements fell upon his 
senses with stunning effect. He was corncred ; 
the chances were all against him ; but his quick 
wit suggested a final resort, even a3 the police 
advanced to seize him. 

Drawing from his bosom the heavy breast- 
pistol, which was his ever constant companion, 
he sprang forward, and with a single blow laid 
Ruberto senseless at his feet. Then, dashing the 
lamp from the table, which was instantly extin- 
guished, he assumed the tone and character of 
his antagonist, and called lustily to the guard to 
advance to his aid, as he seized the arm of his 
wife, and advanced to the door. 

“ Quick!” he shouted, as the guard rushed 
into the darkened apartment, “quick! He has 
struck me; secure the villain—quick !” 

The officers approached the prostrate form of 
Don Miguel, supposing it to be that of the alleged 
outlaw, and while they secured his person, raised 
him up, and obtained lights, some two or three 
minutes passed away, during which time, de 
Norde, with his half-fainting and frightened Cor- 
rinne, had disappeared from the hall, and had ac- 

tually left the house! It was a desperate moment, 
but the end was not as yet! 

Fortunately the darkness of the night favored 
the progress of the fugitives. A stray cabriolet 
hove in sight as they turned into the second 
street, after leaving their lodgings in such hot 
haste, and the circumstance was quickly turned 
to presemt,advamtage. A golden lois d’or was 
thrust into@he driver’s hand, and as Bernard 
lifted his wife into the vehicle he said : 

“Haste, gameon! To the quay. Pat your 

* horse to his best speed, for one hundred francs !”’ 

The cab rattled forward—the guard were left 
behind with their prisoner—and in ten minutes 
Bernard and his wife stood at the foot of the pier 
which shot out into the river. As the vehicle, 
on its return, passed out of sight above the quay, 


a small wherry was discovered by de Norde, se- 
cured at the capstan of the dock. Into this he 
placed his wife, and seizing the small oar, he 
pushed off, at once, quietly into the stream. 

The current was running outward, and he soon 
descried a small vessel lying at anchor, but a few 
cables’ distance from the shore. He headed for 
this craft, forthwith, and in five minutes longer, 
he stood upon her low deck. All was as silent 
as the grave! Corrinne spoke not, but clang to 
her husband’s arm with nervous tenaciousness— 
hoping for the best, but fearing the worst of con- 
sequences in prospective. 

The captain of the little schooner was sleeping 
soundly in his berth, and dreaming quietly of 
aught but such a visit as this! when a hand was 
placed upon his shoulder, he was aroused from 
his slumber, and, by the light of the little hang- 
ing-lamp in his cabin, he suddenly found himself 


“in the presence of a total stranger, who stood 


over him with a bag of gold in one hand, and a 
very suspicious looking pistol in the other ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN UNANTICIPATED VOYAGE. 


As may well be supposed, the master of the 
schooner was not a little surprised, and quite as 
much terrified at this sudden and curious call, at 
midnight, and his first impulse, since he was 
apparently at the mercy of the man who thus 
stood over him, was to cry out for help. On a 
second thought, however, considering the singu- 
lar manner of his visitor, he concluded to do no 
such foolish thing. His eye fell upon the heavy 
purse which de Norde held forth towards him, 
and as soon as he could well recover himself, 
after the first fright, he concluded te look again 
before he made any unnecessary disturbance. 

“Are you not the master of this vessel ?” 
asked de Norde, hurriedly. 

“ Ye—ye—s!” muttered the man. 

“ So I supposed.” 

“ You're not going to kill me at sight, are you 
—eh ?” 

“On the contrary, my good fellow, it is for 
my best interests that you remain alive. Come, 
up with you!” 

“ Then take away that ugly looking comforter 
you have in your right hand.” 

“ Exactly ; I will not harm you, be assured. 
But, be stirring now. I have a lady upon deck.” 

A woman, too?” 

* A lady, I said. Here is gold, and I have 
more in plenty. I want to use your vessel and 
your skill, instantly. Take this purse.as an 
earnest of my future intentions towards you, if 
you do my bidding. Here—it contains an hun- 
dred louis @’ ors. Come, do not hesitate—time 
presses ; I have no leisure for dallying, now.” 

“Well, what is your wish, then?” inquired 
the captain of the little vessel, springing ext 
upon the floor, and securing the bag of gold at 
the same time. 

“First, that you give up this cabin for the use 
of myself and the lady,” 

“Oho! Isee, Isee! An affair of the—well, 
never mind. An elopement isn’t very bad— 
but—” 

* Quick, then, and ask no questions. Call up 
your hands and put to sea at once.” 

“ Put to sea !” 

“ Instantly.” 

“ And the lady ?” 

“Is my wife. Iam hot pressed, and there is 


not a mofhent to be lost. You have provisions 
on board 

“ Yes, for a month’s voyage.” 

“ And water ¢” 

* Yes.” 

“Set sail, then, forthwith; and you shall be 
handsomely paid for the service,” continued de 
Norde, in a hurried manner ; and then repairing 
to the deck, where his trembling wife awaited 
his return most impatiently, he said : 

“Dearest Corrinne, we are safe, once. more, 
at least from present harm. We shall sail hence 
immediately. All is arranged; I find the cap- 
tain of this little craft is a reasonable man, and 
we shall escape, again, Corrinne ; let us retire 
below.” 

There was a bustle about the deck immedi- 
ately. All hands had been summoned from be- 
low, and, as it chanced, the vessel was a coaster, 
in the possession of open “ clearance” papers, 80 
that she could depart from her anchorage wheu- 
ever it pleased her commander, without exciting 
suspicion. De Norde handed his wife into the 
little cabin, and in a moment more the order was 
given to up anchor. 

It was a desperate shift, to be sure; but de 
Norde had but this single chance for escape, un- 
der the circumstances. ‘The schooner lay at an- 
chor in the stream, fortunately in readiness for 
sea, and bound to Marseilles in a day or two. 
The wily captain said nothing about this fact, 
however, but rather gave de Norde to understand 
that he sailed to accommodate him, personally. 
At Marseilles, therefore, the schooner put in, for 
a few hours, where fresh provisions and water 
was taken on board, and where the letters of 
credit which the ‘ Count Antienne” possessed 
were turned to account for his present purposes. 

As the captain was entrusted with the business 
of obtaining the money Bernard desired at this 
port, he made himself acquainted with his pas- 
senger’s finances sufficiently to satisfy him that 
there would be no further risk of following his 
directions, And when he returned on board, 
finally, having concluded his own business at 
Marseilles, he asked de Norde what he desired 
further with him and his vessel. 

In reply, he was instructed to make the port 
of Barcelona, in Spain, as quickly as possible. 
This place was well known to de Norde, and he 
had previously placed certain property of some 
value in the hands of a friend there, with whom 
he desired to communicate. The voyage thither 
was made in a short space of time, for the 
schooner proved a fine sailer, and worked ad- 
mirably. From thence the vessel sailed to Car- 
thagena, where de Norde halted for two days 
only, arranging his affairs as he went along with 
accuracy and despatch. The weather continued 
fine, and from Carthagena the little party pro- 
ceeded to Gibraltar, from whence de Norde had 
resolved to depart in another vessel, direct for 


nd while our hero and his beautiful young 
wife were thus putting a long distance of sea and 
land between them and their persecutors, there 
_were other parties connected with our narrative, 
and other scenes enacting, in which we have yet 
an interest, and to which we must now return. 
The schooner left Carthagena on a bright, clear 
morning, with a good crew and a promising 
prospect, bound for the port of Gibraltar. While 
she skims blithely over the waves, before a fresh 
north wind, let us go back for a moment to Ly- 
ons, and look after Don Miguel Ruberto, whom 
we left in custody of the vigilant police of that 
renowned city ! 

It turned out that Ruberto had laid his plans 
with precision and good judgment, but he could 
not forego the opportunity which he believed the 
circumstances of the case afforded him of seeing 
de Norde, and of personally denouncing him, 
after all the trouble he had had to find him. By 
means of the duplicity of one of his own clan, 
whom Don Miguel’ had searched out among the 
mountains, he had been able to get a clue to his 
whereabouts, and having found him, at last, by 
means of his alias, the.“ Count Antienne,” he 
lost no time in putting the authorities upon his 
tracks. 

But Fontini—the former master of de Norde, 
and his origina) instractor in crime—could not 
be content merely with the satisfaction to be de- 
rived from seeing the police perform their daty. 
He was not satisfied to know that Bernard would 
be arrested, easily convicted, and condemned to 
the galleys for life, probably, but he must meet 
him once more, face to face, and let him know 
to whom he was indebfed for his final arrest! 
This was what the old robber gloated over; and 
he would also tear Corrinne from him, in the 


midst of his consternation, at the moment when 
the soldiery should pounce upon him @t his hotel. 
Such was his plan, and we have already seen 
how successful it proved! 

The better to enable him to carry out this 
scheme, he had provided himself with letters of 
credit upon the best bankers in Lyons; and he 
had also bronght with him ample credentials of 
character from prominent citizens at Seville, who 
had known him in that neighborhood for the 
previous six years or more. A retaliatory dis- 
position on de Norde’s part, after his arrest, 
would therefore have availed him nothing. Suf- 
ficient eyidence had been prepared by Don Mig- 
uel to fix a hundred crimes upon him; and, had 
he left the authorities to do their daty unmo- 
lested, he might have triumphed. As: it was, his 
antagonist was more than an even match for 
him. 

The reader will remember that we left Don 
Miguel im the dark, surrounded by half a score 
of gens d’ armes, in the apartment from which de 
Norde so singularly made his last escape. In 
the confusion which ensued, the soldiers rushed 
in and secured the man they chanced to find 
there! They were completely deceived by the 
assumed voice and manner of Bernard ; and, as 
it had been arranged between the guard and Don 
Miguel, that at the moment of de Norde’s pro- 
posed arrest, the old Spaniard should secure the 
person of the young lady whom he claimed as 
his legal ward, they were thrown entirely off 
their guard for the moment, as they supposed 
that Ruberto had taken possession of Corrinne 
as they entered the room, and that all, of course, 
was proceeding just as had been previously 
agreed upon. “ Seize ‘him! secure your pris- 
oner !” shouted de Norde, as he rushed by them 
with his wife. And they did secure the man 
who lay stunned upon the floor. 

Lights were procured, and after a few minutes 
delay, Don Miguel came to himself, and the un- 
lucky ruse was discovered. Ruberto swore, and 
charged the guard with conniving with the scoun- 
drel to escape! The officer of the guard retali- 
ated, and threatened the Spaniard with arrest, 
unless he kept a civil tongue in his head. In 
the meantime de Nerde and his wife were in- 
creasing the distance and chances of recovery 
between them and their pursuers. 

The hotel was quickly ransacked by the police, 
and within half an hour spies were sent out in 
every direction in search of the “Count An- 
tienne” and his companion. In Vain was inqui- 
ry, in vain did the patrol turn corner after corner, 
and put question after question to all whom they 
chanced to meet. The lucky pair had been seen 
by no one, and their retreat was perfectly suc- 
cessful. Don Miguel was in a deadly rage, but 
he could not find the object upon which he de- 
sired to wreak his vengeance. Bernard de 
Norde, with his loved Corrinne, were far beyond 
the reach of his arm, or his influence, and the 
lovers were now congratulating each other upon 
their peculiar good fortune, as the frowning rock 
of Gibraltar hove in sight from the deck of their 
staunch and well managed little schooner ! 

Don Miguel left Lyons as he came, therefore. 
The circumstance of de Norde’s eseape filled the 
newspapers for a week, but with the Spaniard’s 
departure, the fact was forgotten. He repaired 
to his residence near Seville, and as soon as his 
new dwelling was completed, he once more sat 
down to enjoy the luxuries of life which were 
still left him ; for, notwithstanding his disasters, 
he had yet a goodly amount of means at his 
command. 

The schooner reached Gibraltar in good time, 
safely, and de Norde having paid the captain 
roundly for his trouble and faithfulness, took 
lodgings at:a retired hotel, for a few days, in- 
tending, as soon as Corrinne should recover 
from the fatigue and effects of the voyage, to 
quit the continent and repair to England, where 
it was their purpose permanently to reside. 

While tarrying at Gibraltar, the welcome news 
reached de Norde that a full and free pardon had 
been granted by the Portuguese and Spanish 
governments to all the clans of bandits and brig- 
ands who had infested the mountains, on condi- 
tion that they laid down their arms and dispersed. 
This intelligence was of the most gratifying char- 
acter to Bernard, who had been one of the most 
prominent of the offenders ; and he gladly availed 
himself of the opportunity thus afforded to free 
himself from future legal proceedings and 
jeopardy. 

This news, therefore, changed his purpose of 
quitting Spain, at least temporarily. He took 
measures to communicate with his late followers, 
and the authorities, also ; and his sojourn at Gib- 
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raltar. was consequently extended beyond the 
period he had originally intended. 

Don Miguel did not forget the purpose he had 
had nearest his heart so long, however. He re- 
turned, to his hacienda, but still determined, 
sooner or later, to obtain satisfaction from *the 
man who he conceived had so deeply wronged 
him. How he finally succeeded in his purpose, 
and what was the fate of our characters, subse- 
quently, we will inform the reader im our suc- 
ceeding chapters. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE MAGICIAN—A FEARFUL RIDE. 


As soon as the news had been circulated 
among the community of peasants who inhabited 
the borders of the infested districts, for their own 
future peace and comfort they took early meas- 
ures ‘to communicate the fact to the bands that 
were located about them, that they might avail 
themselves of the offer of pardon, and retire from 
their unlawful pursuits. 

The news was generally received by the rob 
bers with gratitade, and a very large portion of 
the clans were very soon broken up. Those 
who were sufficiently hardened, and reckless 
enough to refuse to accept the proffered lenity of 
the governments, however, were hunted down, 
at last; and, within a year’s time, the mountains 
were ridded of the pests that had for a long pe- 
riod previously occupied their caves und passes, 
to the imminent peril of the residents near by, as 
well of the travelling community in the region. 


The mansion of Don Miguel was finished at 
last, and a very showy and elegant one it was, 
too. The ancient robber’s taste was good, and 
he did not spare expense, for he had ample 
means, notwithstanding his reverses, and the 
dwelling which replaced the original was in every 
respect superior to that which had been sacked 
and destroyed. As soon as it was complete, he 
left it in charge of his secretary and the house- 
keepers, and departed in search of de Norde, 
whom he still hoped to punish for having over- 
reached him—an error he could not forget, nor 
forgive ; and besides this, he had a further de- 
sign, to wit, the abduction, or the arrest, of Cor- 
rinne, whom he still loved, and who he believed 
was not the wife of his adversary. 

On his journey from Gibraltar to Malaga, de 
Norde halted at the town of Marabella fora 
week or two, to await the arrival of some chests 
which he had stored at another point, in charge 
of an old friend, with whom he had lately com- 
municated, and who had shipped the articles to 
the address of “ Signor Bleitzer,” at Malaga, 
agreeably to Bernard’s order. 

These boxes contained the gorgeous parapher- 
nalia, the wardrobe, and the superb appointments 
that de Norde made use of at his magical exhi- 
bitions, and which were now about to be brought 
into requisition—for his means were not over- 
ample, his expenses and losses had been very 
large, during the past few months, and upon his 
leaving the band over which he presided. he left 
behind him the great bulk of what of right be- 
longed to him as “captain,” but which, at Cor- 
rinne’s solicitation, he did not take away with 
him. With his elegant wardrobe and fixtures, 
and his still unimpaired tact and knowledge of 
legerdemain, the road to fortune was open to him 
by an honorable route, and he resolved to pursue 
it and trust to his accomplishments for future 
success in his career. 

This determination was suggested by his lovely 
and devoted wife, who was overjoyed when de 
Norde informed her that a free pardon had been 
granted to himself and his unfortunate eompan- 
ions, and that from that time forward he should 
pursue his profession as a means 6f obtaining a 
livelihood. The chests reached Malaga safely 
and seasonably, and de Norde proceeded for- 
ward, at once, accompanied by his wife, to the 
latter place, where he proposed to give a series 
of exhibitions in the “ magic art.” 

His entertainments were highly sticcessful, 
subsequently, and he had finished his engage- 
ments in Malaga about the time that Don Mig- 
uel got ready to leave Seville. The old Span- 
iard entered a coffee-room, after a visit to: his 
banker, just before starting from home, and tak- 
ing up a paper, his eye suddenly fell upon a 

which contained an unusual amount 
of interest for him, under the circumstances. He 
slowly read it as follows : 

« A REMARKABLE Man.—We have been high- 
ly gratified with the unique and artistic exhibi- 
tions of Signor Bleitzer, who has delighted our 
citizens during the fortnight past, with his elegant 


entertainments in the art magique, in which he 
may be pronounced a most accomplished pro- 
fessor, without show of flattery. His necroman- 
ey, his sleight of hand, his jagglery, and his va- 
rious optical deceptions—all are of the most ex- 
traordinary character ; and, in our very limited 
experience, we have never met the man who 
could approach him in neatness of execution, or 
who could at all compare with him at successful 
experiment in the black art. He is certainly a 
most singularly fortunate person in these re- 
spects, and his success elsewhere caxnot but be 
sure, wherever rare talent can be appreciated. 
He goes hence to Almeira, we learn, and will 
shortly leave Spain for England, on a profes- 
sional visit. Signor Bleitser is really an extra- 
ordinary man.” — 


“ So he is!” exclaimed Ruberto, as he laid 
aside the journal from which he had so unex- 
pectedly obtained the very information he most 
desired, and which he was at that very moment 
on the é¢ve of, leaving Seville to obtain, in a 
very different character. ‘“ Yes, he is an extra- 
ordinary being, to be sure! Bat, unless For- 
tune greatly abuses me, I think, this time I shall 
make sure of my prey. To Almeira, eh? Well, 
let us see. That is near the coast. He will not 
be there long, and he is about to quit Spain for 
his Majesty’s dominion across the water. We 
shall see about that! We shall see. Perhaps 
he wont go—maybe he'll be detained! We 
shall see :” and with those conflicting self-assur- 
ances, Don Miguel Ruberto left the cafe, and 
prepared, forthwith, to visit the town of Al- 
meira, to confront and punish his former lieu- 
tenant. 

In the meantime, de Norde was pursuing the 
even tenor of his way. He was aware that a 
pardon had been proclaimed by the authorities 
of the two governments for him and his follow- 
ers, and he felt safe from trouble on that score. 
He gave his entertainments, therefore, under the 
nome de guerre of “ Signor Bleitzer,” as he had 
previously done, and quietly pocketing his ra- 
pidly accumulating income, he was preparing to 
bid adieu to Spain, when Don Miguel, after 
reading the account we have quoted, left Seville 
and arrived in Almeira. 

Amidst all his shiftings, and changes, and ad- 
ventures, de Norde had constantly retained 
nominal possession of his favorite black mare, 
“Peri.” When he absented himself from the 
country he always placed her in charge of a 
faithful person, who provided for her, and who 
took a pride in preserving her in fine condition 


- constantly, against the hour when her master 


might, at any time, send for her. This was a 
noble beast, and next to his wife, de Norde loved 
his matchless “ Peri.” 

Few men in Europe could manage a horse, 
or*ride one, with a better grace than Bernard de 
Norde ; and this was a favorite exercise with 


“him, for his wife was a magnificent horse-woman, 


as well. Their excursions into the suburbs, on 
all convenient occasions, therefore, on horse- 
back, were frequent, and proved a very delight- 
ful and healthy pastime. They were entering 
Almeira one evening, just at dusk, riding slowly 
along, when the palfrey upon which Corrinne 
was seated became suddenly alarmed at some 
object on the roadside, and bolted unexpectedly. 
In her sudden attempt to recover the bit and 
bring her horse into hand again, the girth of her 
saddle shipt, and the lady instantly sprang to the 
ground, to save herself. De Norde was at her 
side immediately, and the saddle straps were at 
once tightened, and she sprang lightly into her 
seat again, as her pony turned about and started 
off at a gallop. As de Norde wheeled to mount 
his mare he felt a sharp blow at the back of his 
head, from whence, or by whom, he had no 
idea, and as he fell senseless at the side of the 
road, a stranger jumped over his prostrate body 
into his saddle, and the mare dashed away furi- 
ously upon the track of Corrinne. 

It was two or three minutes before Corrinne 
couldedraw up her palfrey, which had been 
frightened by the sudden appearance of a man’s 
form which protraded from the side of the road; 
and which neither de Norde nor his wife had ob- 
served. That intruder was. Don Miguel Ru- 
berto ! who had just reached Almeira, and hav- 
ing learned the temporary whereabouts of those 
he sought, determined to wait-upon them at 
once, and make the most of the advantages 
which might ensue in his favor, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

De Norde was unsuspicions, and at this mo- 
ment, was totally unprepared for an assault 
which he had no reason whatever to anticipate. 


He was stunned by the blow he had received, 
and he still lay unconscious of anything when 
the stranger rider overtook Corrinne. Evening 
had set in, and it was very nearly dark when 
the well known Peri dashed up to her side, and 
she noticed that her rider (whom she mistook 
for her husband) seized upon her pony’s bit. 
She shouted at this act, which she supposed 
was to aid her, and said: 

“Do not touch him, Bernard; he is behaving 
very well; Iam quite safe: do not check him 
thus 

“Corrinne Almanza!” said a familiar voice, 
which penetrated to her very heart, “halt, Cor- 
rinne, and listen to my words !” 

Paralyzed with terror, shocked at the sudden 
appearance of her guardian; Don Miguel, and 
deeply alarmed for her absent husband, poor 
Corrinne could not speak fora moment! She 
looked back, then at her guardian, then at Peri, 
and thus she shrieked : 

“Bernard! Bernard! De Norde, my hus- 
band! Where is he?’ she exclaimed, wildly, 
and with dreadful emphasis. ; 

“Hear me, Corrinne,” said Don Miguel, as 
he clenched her palfrey’s bit firmly, ‘‘ you have 
escaped me thrice; you cannot do it again. I 
have staked my all of hope and revenge upon 
this moment * 

“Don Miguel, tell me, is he hurt ?” 

“ Forward, Corrinne! You must accompany 
me, now! De Norde will not molest us at pres- 
sent, be sure of it! Forward, I say!” and the 
Spaniard drove his rowels into Peri’s sides, 
while he still clutched the bit of Corrinne’s 
pony with an iron gripe, and away dashed the 
horses side by side, the unfortunate wife scarcely 
realizing where she was, or what she was doing, 
amid her terror and excitement ! 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
OCTOBER. 


BY MRS. M. W. cortis. 
Autumn winds are sighing, 
Through the forest lone ; 
Summer flowers are dying, 
Summer days are gone. 


Forest leaves are falling, 
Withered to the ground ; 

Many hearts appalling 
With the lonely sound. 


Gone the merry birdlings, 
To a fairer clime ; 

Chilling are the breezes, 
Gone is summer time. 


Welcome is the fire glow, 
By our own hearthstone ; 
Happy while the hours flow, 
Though the summer's gone. 
POSSESSION, 

Pessession, like all earthly blessings, carries 
within it its own principle of corrustion. The 
deadliest foe to love is not change, nor misfor- 
tune, nor wrath, nor anything that flows from 
passion, or emanates from fortune ; the deadliest 
foe to it is custom! With custom die away the 
delusions and the mysteries which encircle it. 
With all passion, the soul demands something 
unexpressed, some vague recess to explore or to 
marvel upon. Custom leaves nothing to ro- 
mance, and often but little respect. The whole 
character is bared before us like a plain, and the 
heart’s eye grows wearied with the sameness of 
the survey. And to weariness succeeds distaste, 
and to distaste one of the myriad shapes of the 
Proteus—aversion ; so that the passion we would 
make the rarest of treasures, fritters down to a 
very instance of the commonest of proverbs; 

“ out of the familiarity cometh, indeed, con- 
tempt.” — Bulwer. 


THE PIRANHA, 

This fish, which contends for the dominion of 
the Brazilian portion of South America, is one 
of terrible voracity : there is hardly any animal 
that ventures into the water but that suffers from 
its attacks. The victim of the piranha is gener- 
ally surrounded by large shoals or swarms of 
them ; they may be justly compared to a nest of 
water . Horses and cattle do not ven- 
ture to drink of the water below the surface, lest 
their snout should be bitten off—an accident 
which, however, sometimes befalls them. The 
éayman himself is forced to fly before this ter- 
rible enemy, and turns his unprotected aps to- 
wards the top of the water; the otter alone, 
whose degdena the force of the is 
proof against their attacks.— Wilson. 


Those who have become addicted to evil hab- 
its, must conquer them as they can—and they 
must be conquered, or they will conquer us, and 
destroy our peace and happiness. And those 
who have not yet yielded to bad habits, must be 
on their guard lest they be unexpectedly assault- 
ed and subdued. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
1 DO NOT ASK FOR FAME NOR WEALTH. 


BY MRS. B. T. ELDREDGE. 


I do not ask for fame nor wealth, 
To shine within our home ; 

Nay, all [ ask is peace and health, 
Thy love, and thine alone ; 

For, blest with that, my life will be 

From dark, despairing shadows free. 


And should it ever be my lot, 
To toil with thee for bread ; 
Blest with thy love, Ill heed it not, 
Life’s paths with thee I'll tread; 
Though rough and thorny they may be, 
When by thy side, they ’re smooth to me. 


What can I ask for more on earth, 
Thy heart is wholly mine ; 

And dearly do I prize its worth, 
For wealth [ never pine ; 

O may my love be prized by thee, 

As dear as thine is prized by me! 


RISING IN THE WORLD. 


You should bear constantly in mind that nine 
tenths of us are, from the very nature and neces- 
sities of the world, born to gain our livelibood 
by the sweat of the brow. What reason have 
we, then, to presume that our children are not 
to do the same? If they be, as now and then 
one will be, endowed with extraordinary powers 
of mind, those extraordinary powers of mind 
may have an opportunity of developing them- 
selves ; and, if they never have that opportunity, 
the harm is not very great to us or to them. 
Nor does it hence follow that the descendants of 
laborers are always to be laborers. The path 
upward is steep and long, to be sure. Industry, 
care, skill, excellence in the present parent, lay 
the foundation of a rise, under more favorable 
circumstances, for the children. The children 
of these take another rise; and, by-and-by, the 
descendants of the present laborer become gen- 
tlemen. This is the natural progress. It is by 
attempting to reach the top at a single leap that 
so much misery is produced in the world. So- 
ciety may aid in making the laborers virtuous 
and happy, by bringing children up to labor with 
steadiness, with care, and with skill; to show 
them how to do as many useful things as possi- 
ble; to do them all in the best manner; to set 
them an example in industry; sobriety, cleanli- 
ness and neatness ; to make all these jabitual to 
them, so that they never shall be liable to fall 
into the contrary ; to let them always see a good 
living proceeding from labor, and thus to remove 
from them the temptation to get at the goods of 
others by violent and fraudulent means, and to 
keep far from their minds all the inducements to 
hypocrisy and deceit.— Cobbett. 


LAST WORDS. 


There is often a significance in the last words 
of a great man—a correspondence between his 
death and the tenor of his life—expressions 
which furnish to us a new and correct index to 
his character, and then they are well worth re- 
cording. The world, then, presents, generally, 
little temptation for dissimulation or pretence ; 
and his vanities and affectations are laid aside ; 
so that then, if ever, we may see the man as he 
is. And it would be strange if it were not so. 
When the thread of life is snapped, why should 
the end differ from the remaining part ? 

The common anecdotes of the closing scenes 
of the lives of great men, whether authentic or 
not, frequently show the trath of this. When 
Montesquieu was asked if he were traly sensible 
of the greatness of God, “ Yes,” answered the 
dying philosopher, “and of the littleness of 
man.” Goethe, the never satisfied student of 
truth in all its forms, asked only for “ Light!” 
Cromwell, the fanatical religionist and stubborn 
soldier, begged to know if the elect would ever fall. 
“ Never!” said his spiritual adviser. “Then I 
am safe,” said he, “for I am sure I was once in 
a state of grace.” When Napoleon came to 
die, so many years after his turbulent and de- 
structive career had closed. that it must have 
been to him indistinct as a dream—his mind 
wandered to the scenes of his former triumphs ; 
and those who stood round his death-bed heard 
him murmuring : ‘‘ Tete d’armee !” —To-Day. 

OUR “ BETTERS.” 

Very comfortable lives are led by the majority 
of them, and hence “things as they are” find 
favor in their eyes. For their tastes—they are 
shown in the subordination of national business 
to the shooting of grouse and the chasing of 
foxes. For their pride—it is in wide estates or 
long i ; and should the family coat-of- 
arms some stich ancient motto as “Strike 
hard,” or “Furth fortane, and fill the fetters,” 
it is a.great happiness. As to their ideal of so- 
ciety, it is either a sentimental feudalism, or it 
is a state something like the present, under which 
the people shall be 1 to their betters, 
and “content With that station of life which it 
has pleased God to call them;’ or it is a state 

with the view of making each laborer 
the most efficient producing tool, to the end that 
the accumulation of wealth may be the greatest 
possible.—Social Statics. 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like a toad, ly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
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A PARSEE LADY. 


disposed of with them? Where- 
upon, merrily, she threw back 
her saree, and the disfiguring 
kind of bandage which con- 
cealed the forehead and head, 
and shaking down a quantity 
of black, silky hair, her eyes 
sparkling with animation, she 
really looked so beautiful, that 
I could not refrain from loudly 
exclaiming against the barha- 
rous style of cosiume which 
thus transformed a perfect houri 
intoa bandaged Egyptian mum- 
my. Another personal disfig- 
urement they very ingeniously 
contrive, by perforating com- 
letely their small, delicately 
ormed ears all round, mserting 
such heavy pendants that the | & 
shape becomes distorted with 
increasing years, and the ap- 
pearance of the feature is so 
unnatural that I was glad to 
see the saree drawn over it. 
All these ladies were of small 
stature, with slight and graceful 
figures, regular feat@res, and a 
pale olive complexion, which 
in their estimation is the highest 
attribute of beauty. My soci- 
able friend pointed out to me a 
little girl of about nine years of 
age, who, she said, was so strik- 
ingly fuir that her hand had 
been eagerly sought in marriage 


I asked her how the hair was 


SS. 


Ostend, a fine view of which 
is given below, is a fortitied sea- 
port town of Belgium, province 
of West Flanders, capital of the 
canton, on the shore of the 
North Sea, 14 miles west by 
novth of Bruges, 27 miles east 
north-east of Dunkirk, and 60 
miles east the North Foreland. 
Lat. 51 14 north, lon. 2 55 east. 
Population about 13,000. Few 
foreign travellers speak in fa- 
vorable terms of Ostend. Itis, 
however, neatly and regularly 
built; and has a lively appear- 
ance, the houses being painted 
of different colors. It is also a 
favorable watering place of the 

. Belgians, and is occasionally 
resorted to by the royal family. 
It has no, public edifice worth 
notice, except a good bathing- 
house, with reading-rooms, etc., 
on the levee, a sloping glacis of 
stone-walk, originally erected to 
serve as a dyke, having on its 
summit a favorite promenade. 


Ostend is strongly fortified by 
ram, a broad ditch, and a 
citadel ; but it is ill supplied 


with water, which is assigned 
as a reason for its being in parts 
rather dirty. The interior har- 
bor, which is large and commo- 
dious, is bordered by a broad 
quay ; but ships of considerable’ 
Surcie ean only enter the port 


by several before she ‘attained 
her fourth year. She had been 
now for some time betrothed to 
the son of a wealthy Parsee; 
and when of sufficient age to be separated from 
her mother, she was to take up her abode in the 
family of her future husband. She was a sweet, 
gentle little creature, with an expression of mel- 
ancholy in her soft, gazelle-like eyes ; and, judg- 
ing from the mother’s constant caresses and 
looks of love bestowed upon her child, I could 
well imagine how heavily the thought of ap- 
proaching separation must press on both their 
hearts. I was delighted to see some specimens 
of needlework strewed about the room, such as 
canvass-work and embroidery; and, upon in- 
quiring how they had learnt these arts, I was 
informed that an English missionary lady had 
lately given them some instruction in the use of 
the needle ; and that the father was so astonished 
at their progress, that he talked of allowing 
them to leasn the piano forte, and had actually 
provided a magnificent instrument in anticipa- 
tion. I begged to see it, and never shall I for- 
get their delight-as I ran my fingers over the 
notes. The entire female household, including 
the servant, gathered round me, clapping their 
hands as I played a few lively airs; and when at 
length I rose to depart they all loudly entreated 
me to come soon again, and stay the whole day 
with them. Their only recreation appeared to 
consist in giving occasional parties to the ladies 
of their acquaintance, and making a grand dis- 
play of silken sarees and jewels.—Life in Bombay. 


DRIGGS’S LACE AND BONNET STORE. 

Above*we give the reader an interior view 
of one of our large and elegant dry goods estab- 
lishments, situated at Nos. 24 and 26 Hanover 
street. This street is fast growing to be one of 
the most frequented thoroughfares in the city 
for “ shopping ” purposes by the ladies. In this 
respect there has heen a very decided change in 
this neighborhood within a few years past. At 
the mammoth establishment represented above, 
may be found the finest of French, German, 
Swiss, Scotch and American goods ever offered 
to the public. Mr. Driggs imports his goods di- 
rect by every steamer from Europe, and there- 
fore can always serve his customers with the 
latest styles and fashions generally. In the rear 
of the room which is here represented, is situated 
the manufacturing room, where some forty or 
fifty girls are constantly employed. Dress bon- 
nets and caps are the principal articles of manu- 
facture here, and these articles are made in the 
highest state of finish, and for all prices'from a 
shilling up to thirty dollars. Mr. Driggs operates 
upon what is called the low price system—small 
profits and large sales—and is doing a very large 
and excellent business, as we are pleased to learn. 
Boston is fast being filled with these elegant 
business establishments, and we certainly rejoice 
to see such substantial evidence of her growing 
wealth and prosperity. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF L 8. DRIGGS’S LACE AND BONNET STORE, NO.’3 24 AND 26 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

In no department of life do men rise to emi- 
nence who have not undergone a long and dili- 
gent preparation ; for, whatever be the difference 
in the mental powers of individuals, it is the cul- 
tivation of the mind alone that leads to dis- 
tinction. John Hunter was as remarkable for 
his industry as for his talents, of which his mu- 
seum alone forms a most extraordinary proof. 
If we look around and contemplate the history 
of those men whose talents and acquirements we 
most esteem, we find that their superiority of 
knowledge has been the result of great labor and 
dili It is an ill founded notion to say that 
merit in the long run is neglected. It is some- 
times joined to circumstances that may a little 
influence in counteracting it, as an unfortunate 
manner and temper ; but it generally meets with 
its due reward. The world are not fools—every 
person of merit has the best chance of success ; 
and who would be ambitious of public approba- 
tion, if it had not the power of discriminating ? 
By. a kind of natural law, people usually find 
the exact niche in the social fabric designed by 
Providence. Energy and perseverance are the 
handmaids of success, and the individual who 
possesses these requisites has usually the guar- 
antee of triumph, whatever opposing obstacles 
may seem to rise to thwart his purposes.— Physic 
and Physicians. 


oF “Key” 


OF QYNTININCAL EURUPE 


at high water, and in strong off- 
shore winds is difficult of ac- 
cess. There are two lighthouses 
which, when brought in line, 
mark the channel that leads into the port. The 
exports consist of corn, clover seed, cattle, and 
other farm produce ; and the imports of sugar, 
coffee, and other colonial products, wines, spices, 
manufactured s, etc. The cod and herring 
fisheries, especially the former, are carried on to 
a considerable extent from Ostend. Some few 
years since the produce of this fishery amounted 
to 8799 tons salt fish. The aggregate value of 
the imports by sea, amounts to considerably more 
than 10,000,000 francs. Exclusive of its trade, 
Ostend has some sugar and salt refineries, and 
sailcloth, soap, tobacco, and other factories, with - 
ropewalks, building docks, distilleries, etc. Itis 
connected by a canal and railroad with Bruges, 
and by the great Belgian railroad with Antwerp 
and other cities of the interior. It is the seat of 
atribunal and chamber of commerce, and the 
residence of a military commandant and of for- 
eign consuls. During the ever-memorable strug- 
gle made by the Datch to emancipate themselves 
from the blind and brutal despotism of Old 
Spain, Ostend sustained one of the most celebra- 
ted sieges of which history has preserved any ac- 
count. It continued from the 4th of July, 1601, 
to the 28th of September, 1604, when the garri- 
son capitulated, on honorable terms, to the ablest 
of the Spanish leaders, the famous uis of 
Spinola. This siege is supposed to have cost 
the contending parties the lives of 100,000 men ! 
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BURMESE SCENES. 

Upon this page we give two views of Burmese 
towns and sce . The first shows Prome 
sketched from the Irawaddy ; the distant moun- 
tains are crested with pagodas; the extreme 
mountains are some fifteen miles distant. The 
heights above Prome are stockaded by the Bur- 
be In the front af the view is seen a curious 

ing specimen of nautical ingenuity in the 
shape of boat. is the most 
important place on the Irawaddy, between its 
mouth and Rangoon, the Burmese capital and 
chief place of trade. It is a very thriving town, 
and has some 10,000 inhabitants. Yenbenzeik, 
is seen in the fine sketch which we also give be- 
low, with its richly wooded hills, crested with 
pagodas, the point in the extreme distance bein 
seen from Prome. But little is known of this 
place; the scenery about it is imposing, and the 
representation we give is a fair specimen of na- 
ture’s variety in the East. We may as well al- 
lude to the principal of the Burmese ports in this 
connection, and give our readers, as far as our 
limits will allow, some notices of Rangoon, 
which is situated in lat. 16 deg. 40 min., north, 
long. 96 deg. 25 min., east, on one of the many 
branches of the great Irawaddy, at a distance of 


€ 
PROME, SKETCHED FROM THE IRAWADDY. 


about twenty-five miles from the sea. The river 
is many miles wide at its mouth, and opposite 
the town is about a mile broad ; it is navigable 
for ships of large tonnage, which find excellent 
anchorage while loading. Rangoon is the great 
rt of the Pegu coast, and is the outlet for the 
ine teak timber grown in the upper provinces, 
and for cutch, seeds, etc., which are brought 
down by native boats, and find a market among 
the Rangoon merchants, who, with two excep- 
tions, are Armenians and Moguls. The town 
suffered severely by fire in December, 1850, 
when nearly the whole of it was burned to the 
und. e houses are built of teak and bam- 

, with thatched roofs; and when a fire breaks 
out, it is only by pulling down many of these 
erections, and ing off communication, that 
it can be arrested, the materials being very dry 
from exposure to a tropical sun. Since the foreign 
inhabitants left in January last, the governor 
has purposely destroyed the town again, and it 
is believed has defended its site with stockades 
along its front. The principal building was the 
custom-house, a large open shed, about as re- 
ble in ap ce as a common cow-house, 

and would strike with surprise those who draw 
their notions of “ custom-houses” in general 


from the princely edifices of our commercial 
cities. According to Mr. Malcom, who visited 
Rangoon in 1835, “‘ the city is spread upon part 
of a vast meadow, but little above high tides, 
and resembling a neglected swamp. ‘The fortifi- 
cations are of no avail against modern modes of 
attack. They consist of merely a row of wooden 
timbers set in the ground, rising to the height of 
about eighteen feet, with a narrow platform ran- 
ning round inside for musketeers, and a few can- 
non lying at the gateways in a useless condition. 
The eaves of the houses generally descend to 
within six or eight feet of the ground; very few 
being of more than one story, or having any 
other covering than thatch. Cellars are un- 
known, and all the houses are raised two or 
three feet above the ground, for coolness and 
ventilation. As the floors are of split bamboo, 
all dirt falls through ; and what is not picked up 
by crows, dogs, fowls, etc., is occasionally swept 
out and burned. The streets are narrow, and 
paved with half-burned bricks, which, as wheel 
carriages are not allowed in the city, are in tol- 
erable repair. There is neither wharf nor quay 
—at four or five places are wooden stairs, at 
which small boats may land ngers; but 
even these do not extead to within twenty feet 


of low water mark. Vessels lie in the stream, 
and discharge into boats, from which the pack- 
ages, slung to a bamboo, are lugged on men’s 
shoulders to the custom-house. About two miles 
from Rangoon, is the celebrated Shoe-Dragon 
Temple, which is highly ornamented. The two 
principal roads leading to it are lined on either 
side with numerous as, some of consider- 
able size. The great temple stands on a planted 
terrace, raised upon a rocky eminence, and 
reached by an ascent of 100 stone steps. The 
area of this terrace is about two acres; the tem- 
ple at its base is 310 feet in diameter, and 338 
feet in height, surmounted by a tee, or umbrella 
of open iron work, forty-five feet in height, and 
richly gilt. The golden temple of the idol ma 
challenge competition, in point of beauty, wit 
any other of its class in India. The building is 
composed entirely of teak wood, and indefati- 
gable pains are displayed in the profusion of rich 
earved work which adorns it. e whole is one 
mass of the richest gilding, with the exception 
of the three roofs, which have a silvery appear- 
ance. A plank of a deep red color separates 
the gold and silver, which has a happy effect in 
relieving them. This temple is resorted to by 
numerous devotees. 
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{Written for Gleason's Pict>rial.] 
ADDRESS TO THE MUSE, 


BY MI8S MARY N. DEARBORN. 
& 
Celestial Muse! my verse indite, 
And tune my untaught lyre ; 
With holy, sacred, living love, 
My early song inspire. 


Give me a spark of that which burns 
In thy immortal breast ; 

Then shall my spirit learn to chant 
The chorus of the biest. 


Awaken all my drowsy thoughts, 
And give them strength to soar 

Far from the dust and dross of earth, 
To mingle with the pure. 


To join with that enraptured host, 
Who strike their harps above ; 

Whose eyery line doth tell of peace, 
And universal love. 


I fain would seek that “ better land,”’ > 
Where lasting pleasures reign ; 

For they eternal love shall find, 
Who may that country gain. 


» 
> 


[Translated from the German for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE MAGIC RING. 


BY MISS ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Ir is well known that every morning at eight 
o’clock, during the annual exhibition of pictures 
at Paris, those persons who have courage to rise 
early enough, are admitted by tickets to the 
Louvre. It is an innocent privilege which is 
refused to no one, and of which all are eager to 
avail themselves, precisely because it is a privi- 
lege. 

Now, the first time during the season, in which 
this favor could be enjoyed, a young man, who 
might be easily recognized as a foreigner by the 
peculiar fashion of his garments, his long and 
blonde hair, and the light beard on his chin, was 
carelessly strolling along the Place du Louvre, 
which he was traversing in its whole extent. 
He had exhausted every possible means of di- 
verting himself while awaiting the moment of 
entering the galleries of the Louvre; and, it 
must be confessed, that what made the delay 
seem so long, and this moment so impatiently 
expected, was less the desire of visiting the pic- 
tures, than the necessity of escaping from the 
cold, which was purpling his face. For the poor 
young man was shivering beneath a great coat, 
neat, but thread-bare ; and however carefully he 
buried his hands in the pockets of the pantaloons, 
which enshrouded his.elegant form, he could not 
prevent their being nipped with the frost. 

Without a shelter, without resources, robbed 
the night before of the little purse which had 
contained all his slender fortune, he had been 
obliged to pass the night on the stone bench of 
the neighboring hotel,—a night cold and almost 
endless. Judge then of his joy when day ap- 
peared, and especially when the door of the Lou- 
vre, not of the ground entrance, but a little mys- 
terious door at the side, opened. The young 
man immediately entered, hastily placed before 
the eyes of the concierge a card bearing the name 
of Frederic , cleared four steps at a time of 
an obscure stairway, and entered the gallery of 
paintings. 

His first look was for, his own picture, that 
work so long dreamed of, so long caressed, and 
in the execution of which he had, without hesita- 
tion, sacrificed all his resources. ‘Then, when, 
after long months of labor and study, he had 
succeeded in re-preducing on canvass the lumi- 
nous and brilliant ideas which had originated in 
his young German head, art did net satisfy him ; 
he coveted fame. Paris, its celebrated exhibi- 
tion, this was what he desired with all the facul- 


ties of his soul, and had succeeded in attaining 
at the price of niany sacrifices. As a last resort, 
he had sold a few jewels, the only inheritance re- 
ceived from his poor mother, rolled up his-can- 
vass, placed it on his shoulders, and started, 
alone and on foot, without a friend to accompa- 


ny him op the way, or a voice to say, “ Adieu!” 


And yet he left in the city a young and langh- 
ing girl, whose features he had more than once 
stealthily copied ; whose light and rapid step he 
had more than once followed afar off. But he 
had never dared speak to her; for, in Germany 
as well as in France, poor unknown artists dare 
not speak to young girls who are rich and of 
high birth. One needs fortune or fame to ensure 
a smiling and welcome reception; and poor 
Frederic, for want of fortune, had coveted fame ; 


for this he had painted his picture, left Germany, 


and come to Paris, where he found himself with- 
out resources, without a shelter, without bread. 

While he stood there, sad and dreamy, evok- 
ing all the memories of his life, the crowd by de- 
grees arrived, and grouped themselves in turn 
before the Rachel of Leehmann, that affecting 
page of the Bible, before the picturesque scene 
wherein Clement Bolanger has unfolded in its 
whole length a Rouennese procession, or before 
the pictures of Biard, now grave, now amusing. 
Frederic hastily left the saloon; for the timid 
artist feared lest the bitter criticisms or scorn 
of the visitors for his work should take away 
his last illusion, deprived of which he must die, 
his slender faith in his own talents. _He went 
to take refuge in the gallery of antiquities ; 
there, exhausted by the fatigues and cold of the 
night, with his brain disturbed by hunger and 
anxiety, he sat down on a bench placed against 
one of those glass cases which contain Egyptian 
antiquities, and began to look, without secing 
them, at the curious objects displayed around 
him. By degrees his eyelids closed; his head 
drooped on his breast, and he fell into a troubled 
sleep, which did not prevent his hearing the slow 
and grave step of a guard, who was solemnly 
promenading the vast galleries. 

Frederic, without perceiving it, had rested his 
elbow on the glass which covered the case be- 
hind him. Suddenly he felt this glass give way 
beneath the weight pressing upon it, and break. 
Judge of the terror of the young man, now sud- 
denly aroused. The guard would soon perceive 
the accident, and come to demand the value of 
the broken glass, perhaps see in it an attempt at 
theft. And Frederic no longer has even the 
slight sum necessary to pay this expense. What 
shall he do, what will become of him? While 
he was tormenting himself with such thoughts, 
the poor young German feigned to be asleep and 
dared not move his arm, although he felt a vio- 
lent pain in his elbow, caused by a bit of glass, 
or contact with some sharp object. 

“If some miracle does not extricate me from 
this difficulty,” said he, “I am ruined! O, why 
am I not the possessor of a talisman, which 
would give me the power to banish from this 
saloon the formidable guard, who has, perhaps, 
already seen me ?” 

He had scarcely formed this desire when he 
heard the steps of the guard become fainter, and 
at last entirely die away in the distance. Fred. 
eric opened his eyes. O, happiness! he alone 
remained in the saloon. ‘To rise and hasten ra- 
pidly into the picture gallery, that he might lose 
himself in the crowd, was for hit but the affair 
of a moment. 

There, surprised at his good fortune, out of 
breath, exhausted, he began to look at his own 
picture, before which a numerous group was 
collected. 

“Q,” said Frederic, “if the misfortune which 
has pursued me would at last cease ; if some one 
would only buy my picture; but it is folly to 
think of it,” he added. “ Because I have just 
extricated myself from a ridiculous position, can 
I hope to succeed in everything? Alas! I do 
not possess any talisman to ensure this.” 

Scarcely had this thought formed itself in his 
brain, when two persons left the group assembled 
before his picture. One was a respectable old 
man, the other a youth, well known for his im- 
mense fortune and passionate love of the arts. 

“Charles,” said the okd man to the latter, 
“allow me to purchase this picture. I demand 
this as a proof of friendship. I have buta short 
time to live, and you are my sole heir. Let me 
become the owner of this wonderful painting.” 

“I give it up to you,” replied the young man ; 
“ but on condition that his next picture shall be 
mine, and that you will allow me to order one 
to-day, before the second which youwish to have 
from him as @ companion picture.” 

** Be it so,” replied the old man; “but you 
are very tyrannical.” 

Frederic thought himself the sportof a dream ; 
but he was quickly assured of the reality of what 
he had heard, when the youth and the old man 
advanced towards him, with smiles on their-lips. 

“ Sir,” said the youth, “pardon me for speak- 
ing to you of business in this place, but my 
uncle, the Prince of , desires to be intro- 
duced to you, and to become the owner of your 
picture.” 

“ Yes, sir, it belongs to me, and I entreat you 
to receive its value on the spot,” added the old 
man, presenting to Fredéric a package of bank 
bills. “I desire besides, sir, a second picture of 
the same dimensions.” : 

“And I two similar ones,” said the young 


man ; “and in ord that-you'may be pledged to 


me and form no other engagements, allow me to 
pay you in advance.” 

And you will give us much pleasure,” re- 
sumed the prince, “if you will dine at my house 
to-day. You will meet there several of your 
countrymen; here is my address. Adieu, sir, 
till evening.” 

Both wentaway. Frederic remained stupjfied. 
He held in his hand thirty thousand francs’ in 
bank notes ! 

“Is ita dream? or I have lost my senses!” 
he exclaimed. 

The movement of the arm which accompa- 
nied this exclamation, made. something fall at 
his feet; it was two little bits of glass, which had 
remained attached to his elbow, and a rusty 
Egyptian ring. 

After having picked up the ring and curiously 
exatnined it, Frederic’s first thought was to re- 
store it to the case from which he had uninten- 
tionally taken it. He was already on his way to 
the saloon of Egyptian antiquities, when, at the 
sight of a group of young ladies assembled before 
a picture, his thought took anothef direction ; 
for one of these young ladies reminded the young 
artist of the object of his love, Marie, her to 
whom, in his poverty and obscurity, he had not 
dared to address a word. 

While he remained motionless, as in the pre- 
sence of an apparition which he feared to see va- 
nish, the young girl suddenly turned. O, incredible 
prodigy! It was Marie! it was indeed herself. 
Can so much happiness be real? He advances, 
he salutes her, she replies by a smile. It was 
indeed herself, and her mother also. This rich 
baroness, who has heretofore looked on Frederic 
with so much disdajn, advances towards him, 
accosts him ! 

“ Allow me Monsicur Frederic, to congratu- 
late you on the brilliant success which you have 
obtained at this exposition, on the glory you 
have shed upon Germany, on our beautiful and 
beloved country. Indeed, Monsieur Frederic, it 
is with tears in my eyes that I have looked upon 
your picture for the first time.” 

And she held out her hand to him, and affec- 
tionately pressed that of the artist. And Maric 
also said to Frederic a few words in her soft 
voice, and raised her eyes with emotion on the 
great painter of her country. Then she placed 
her arm within that of the young man, and 
passed proudly through the curious throng, who 
turned to look at the artist, and in a low voice 
repeated his name. 

As for Frederic, he could account for his hap- 
piness only by ascribing it to magic. As this 
happiness had commenced at the moment in 
which he had found himself in the possession of 
an Egyptian ring, some fancy suggested to him 
that this must be the ring of Solomon. Having 
once cherished this idea, everything appeared to 
be accounted for, and a quarter of an hour after- 
wards he would not have exchanged this ring for 
all the treasures in the world, for it was in his 
eyes the talisman of his happiness. 

An bour afterwards the German ladies took 
their leave of Frederic, who saw them go with 
regret, but was consoled by an invitation to call 
on them the next day. 

After having breakfast, he furnished himself 
with the materials for an elegant toilet, and, at 
the appointed hour, repaired to the hotel of the 
prince. When he @ntered the saloon, he was 
welcomed and cordially congratulated by all his 
countrymen ; but Frederic remained stupified, 
for near the fire-place he saw Marie, her mother 
and sisters ; he saw, also, Fritz Mayer, the friend 
of his childhood, the confidant of his tenderness 

The two friends pressed each others’ hands, 
and retired to a window to converse. 

“T see you, then, a great painter,” said Fritz ; 
“T behold you rich and at the height of your 


desires, for to-morrow you may be the betrothed 
of Marie. I have told the baroness that you love 
her daughter, and the good lady wept with joy. 
‘Frederic, my gon! Frederic, the husband of 
Marie!’ she said. ‘It is a happiness which I 
accept with transport, and for which I bless 
Heaven ; for I have never dreamed for my be- 


loved child so mach happiness and honor !’” 
“O my talisman, my talisman!” exclaimed 
Frederic. 
Fritz asked an explanation of these words, 


and Frederic related the history of the Egyptian 
ring, and the mysterious influence it had exerted 
upon his destiny. 

Fritz took the ring and looked at it with a 
smile. 

“« My friend,” replied he, “this ring is an an- 
tiquity of modern ‘manufacture, which might 


ship in possession.— Emerson. 


easily deceive an unpractised eye. It is not, 
therefore, you may be sure, the ring of Solomon.” 

** But how then shall I explain the supernatu- 
ral good fortune which has so suddenly changed 
my destiny ?” 

“By another magic talisman, as precious as 
the ring of Solomon; by a*talisman which you 

ius.” 

Then he took Frederic by the hand, and led 
him to the family of Marie. 

“Here is your son,” said he, to the baroness. 
“ Here is your lover,” said he, to Marie. a. 

One week from that evening, Frederic became 
the husband of Marie. 


> 


CHANGES OF TIME. 

In Asia Minor we tread upon a soil rich in in- 
teresting and splendid recolleetions, with an ex- 
isting population completely debased by ignor- 
ance and slavery. The glory of twenty differ- 
ent nations that once flourished here, has been 
extinguished ; flocks wander over the tomb of 
Achilles and of Hector; and the throne of 
Mithridates and the Antiochuses have disap- 
peared as well as the palaces of Priam and Cree- 
sus. The merchants of Smyrna do not inquire 
whether Homer was born within their walls ; 
the fine sky of Ionia no longer inspires either 
painters or poets; the same obsctrity covers 
with its shades the banks of the Jordan and the 
Euphrates. The republic of Moses is not to be 
found. The harps of David and Isaiah are si- 
lent forever; the wandering Arabian comes, in- 
different and unmoved, to rest the poles of his 
tent against the shattered columns of Palmyra; 
Babylon has also fallen beneath the stroke of 
an avenging destiny, and that city Which reigned 
oe over oppressed Asia, has scarcely left 
behind it a trace that can show where the ram- 
parts of Semiramis were raised. “I have seen,” 
says a traveller, “the accomplishment of that 
money ‘Tyre, the queen of the nations, shall 

made like the top of a rock, where the fisher- 
men shall spread their nets.’ ”—Malte Brun. 


A MISER. 

Lord Barco, an ancestor of the Earl of Fife, 
was remarkable for practising that celebrated 
rule—“ Get all you can, and keep all you can 

et.” One day, walking down the avenue from 

is house, he saw a farthing lying at his feet, 
which he carefully cleaned. A beggar passi 
at the same time, entreated his lordship cae | 
give him the farthing, saying it was not worth a 
nobleman’s attention. “ Fin’ a farthing to your- 
sel’, puir body,” replied his lordship, and care- 
fully put the coin in his breeches Ket. Tn ad- 
dition to being his own farthing, finder, his lord- 
ship was his own factor and rent collector. 
A tenant who called upon him to pay his rent, 
happened to be deficient a farthing, This 
amount could not be excused, and the farmer 
had to pay the farthing. When the business 
was adjusted, the countryman said to his lord- 
ship: “ Now, Barco, I would gie ye ashillin’ for 
a sight o’ a’ the goud and siller ye hae.” “ Wee) 
mon,” replied Barco, “it’s no cost ye ony mair ;’ 
and accordingly for, and in consideration of the 
aforesaid sum, in hand first well and truly paid, 
his lordship exhibited several iron bexes filled 
with gold and silver coin.—“ Now,” says the 
farmer, “I’m as rich as yoursel’.” “Ay, mon,” 
said his lordship, “how can that be?” “ Be- 
cause I’ve seen it—and you can do no mair.”— 
Scottish History. 

WOMAN’S LOVE. 

A man who had struggled with a malignant 
disease approached that crisis in its stage on 
which his life seemed to depend. Sleep, uninter- 
rupted sleep, might ensure his recovery. His 
anxious wife, scarcely daring to breathe, was 
sitting by his bed, her servants, exhausted by 
constant watching, had all left her. It was past 
midnight, a door was open for air, she h , in 
the stillness of the night, a window open below 
stairs, and soon after approaching footsteps. A 
moment more, and a man with his face disguised 
entered the room. She instantly saw her hus- 
band’s danger; and anticipating the design of 
the unwelcome intruder, she pointed to, her hus- 
band, and pressing her finger upon her lips to 
implore silence, held out to om robber her purse 

herkeys. To her great surprise, he took 
neither. ether he was terrified. or charmed 
by the courage of her affection, cannot be known. 

e left the room, and, without robbing a house 
sanctified by such strength of affection, he de- 
parted.—Family Herald. 

- HOPE. 
Sweet Hope of life, where shouldst thou dwell ? 
Not with the eagle on the rock, 
The civic strife, or battle shock, 
Dus nent well ; 
woods an lanes, 
Where tenderness with 


And heaven's bright silence breeds a within ! 
This be life’s care to win, 
Its noblest seope— 
But not in solitade—alone— sweet Hope ! 
Diekens'$ Household Words 


Love is like a hunter, who cares not for the 

e when once canght, which he may have 
pursued with the most intense and breathless 
rness.— Love is strongest in pursuit; friend- 


Make the doors upon a woman’s wit, and it 
will out “at the casegnent ; shut that, and ’twill 
out at the key-hole ; stop "twill fly with the 
smoke out at the chimney.— peare, 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
O, GIVE ME BACK THY SUNNY SMILE. 


BY REBECCA BR. PIERCE. 


O, give me back thy sunny smile, 

My weary spirit to beguile ; 

For my sad heart no joy hath known, 

Since the love-light from thine eye hath flown. 


I ne'er had known its witching power, 

Ere that sad parting ; till that hour 

I knew vot that my spirit-shrine 
4 Were dark, without that smile of thine. 


I’ve mingled with the fair and gay, 
To banish thoughts of thee away, 
That steal in sadness o’er my heart ; 
But no, 0, no; they'll not depart! 


When amid pleasure’s festive throng, 
I breathe the gayest jest and song ; 
There is a something haunts me still, 
A void thy smile alone may fill, 


Earth's brightest hopes may ne’er impart 
The light of gladnees to my heart; 
And pleasure’s voice can ne'er beguile, 

Unhallowed by thy love-lit smile, 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
No. VL 
THE SULTAN’S HAREM. 


BY DR. JEROME V. ©. SMITH, 
AUTHOR OF A “PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT.” 


Wirnovur circumlocution, the fact may be 
promptly stated, that polygamy is an institution 
that has been sustained and nurtured by the 
Turks in every stage of their history. They did 
not originate it, nor have they essentially modi- 
fied the system, as it has existed from the days 
of Lamech, who was the first notable of a remote 
antiquity who, in the quaint language of the Old 
Testament, “ took unto him two wives.” 

Some physiologists look to the unalterable 
laws of physiology in search of an apology for 
this perverse custom in the character of the cli- 
mate of the East; but the Christian philosopher, 
the philanthropist, and all who acknowledge 
that females have political rights, social claims, 
religious hopes and accountabilities, are horror- 
stricken at the promulgation of a doctrine so re- 
pugnant to the moral sense, and the supposed 
revealed will of God. 

From an early period—far back in the patri- 
archal days of nomadic simplicity—the vice of 
polygamy and concubinage was firmly estab- 
lished through all phases of society. In every 
country of the Orient, among the most refined, 
as well as with barbarians, the usage of having 
more than one wife has prevailed, and still re- 
mains in universal force. 

When Mahommed developed his plan for re- 
generating the people of his day, who had 
plunged into a universal corruption of manners 
and idolatry, he originated nothing new in the 
marital relations, but simply incorporated with 
his own, a practice already venerable for its age. 
He had the sagacity to perceive that it would be 
impossible to legislate against a plurality of 
wives, had he entertained the idea of doing so; 
and he therefore defined the rights of his faithful 
followers, being careful to show them sufficient 
indulgence in case that four legal helpmates 
were insufficient to occupy all the space in their 
capacious hearts, with as many more as they 
chose to procure under another name. Bat all 
beyond the prescribed number were to be noth- 
ing more than purchased servants, at the perfect 
disposal of their absolute masters. 

Writers of distinction not unfrequently reso- 
lutely assert that this odious featurein the organ- 
ization of Moslem society is wearing away. 
And with this d nm, high hopes are ex- 
pressed of a complete revolution, which must 
unquestionably elevate female character, and 


signally change the entire moral aspect of ,Tur- 
key. This is really ridiculous, and without foun- 
dation, The very life and perpetaity of Mahom- 
medanism is based essentially om polygamy. 
When that is willingly abandoned, then the very 
government itself will cease to exist. 

On account of the immense expense of main- 


taining four wives in equal staté—whick is an’ 


expensive affair with a greaf Turkish dignitary 
—even the richest among them have found econ- 
omy required that their household disbarséments 
should be regulated according to their ability to 
meet them, without pecuniary embarrassment. 


- To this. end, therefore, the installation of one 


wife is quite enough for multitudes of discreet, 
money-loving gentlemen in long beards and tar- 
bans; but they solace themselves for the depri- 
vation of what the Koran allows, by purchasing 
scores of female servants of all ages and com- 
plexions. They can neither demand as a con- 
ceded right, nor expect in the relation they bear 
to the purchaser, apartments, jewels, slaves or 
indulgences which exclusively appertain to the 
first lady of the harem. 

In this manner, extensive domestic establish- 
ments gradually augment from small beginnings, 
according to the ability, ambition, and perhaps 
other considerations of the owner, till a very 
numerous family is collected. 

A similar method is practised among the opu- 
lent in Egypt. Economy is studied with far 
more concern there by the upper classes, than 
among the poor fellahs, who are sometimes ac- 
tually obliged to steal their own millet from the 
growing stalk to keep from starvation. Yet 
those very wretched people rejoice, oftener than 
otherwise, in a full complement of four wives, 
but never recklessly attempt the additional lux- 
ury of female associates, like the rich residents 
of Cairo. This observation applies with equal 
pertinency to all the dependencies of the viceroy 
of the land of the pyramids, as it does to that of 
his august sovereign, the Sultan of Turkey. 

One of the anomalies of Mahommedan coun- 
tries more striking than all others, considering 
their devotion to the precepts of the Prophet, is 
the low estimate in which women are held by 
the masses. Necessary as they are, and coveted, 
too, as an important element, and indispensable 
in the social structure, in their best estate, they 
are but menials of the lowest order. Even their 
lives are at the mercy of those who ought, by 
the constitution of their nature, to cherish, pro- 
tect and elevate them. 

There are, beyond question, instances of sin- 
cere affection on the part of husbands; and of 
their children, whether born of Circassians or 
natives of Mozambique, they are excessively 
fond, as a natural trait. But with all this, no 
efforts are undertaken to give them a position 
that corresponds with that held by women where 
Christianity is revered. 

In the course of these prelections, instances 
may be cited of female geniuses. With a proper 
mental culture, there is no calculating the extent 
of the poetical resources, aside from all others, 
of many a splendid woman in Turkey, who has 
passed away without leaving a trace of ker foot- 
steps on earth, who might have exercised the 
highest order of abilities for the advancement of 
the sex, could her latent powers have been de- 
veloped. Nothing is doing, nor can anything 
be done, for their advancement, without running 


. counter to the dogmas of the prescribed religious 


creed. 

Woman in Turkey is an article of trade, and 
unless presented distinctly as a gift, she is 
bought and sold, without being consulted or 
apologized to, ander any form of destiny to 
which she is driven. And although thus de- 
graded and trodden into the dust, she is not as 
wretched as might at first he supposed, because 
ignorant of the depths of her degradation. In 
the relations which she bears to her children, 
true to the instincts of her being, she is still an 
angel in character, and a beauty in form. With 
no hold upon the affections of man beyond those 
inspired by physical organization, she lifts and 
dies, without knowing the multitude of wrongs 
she has suffered. 

Whoever. visits Constantinople, expresses his 
astonishment at the exterior precautions that 
have been taken from the commencement of the 
imperial Turkish rule, to the present day, to 
guard the royal household from the contamina- 
tion of vulgar eyes. Of the internal economy 
of the establishments occupied by ladies, but 
very little is known, beyond an inspection of 
their apartments when unoccupied. . 

Cariosity has prompted many European la- 
dies of distinction, the wives of ambassadors re- 
siding at the Turkish court, to gain access to 
the:kadines—the select, the mothers of the Sul- 
tan’s living children—but their curiosity has not 
been gratified. They have seen enongh to sur- 
prise them in the harems of the great dignitaries, 
but the interior of the imperial residence of bliss 
—to use an Orientalism—has been denied them. 

Such facts only aré here given as have been 
gathered from a reliable source, together with 
my own personal examination of the apartments 
formerly oceupied by a succession of imperial. 
kadines, up to the death of Mahommed IT. 

The fortunate kadine who bears the first 


prince, has pre-eminence over all other females 
of the harem, but has no title until her son ar- 
rives at the throne. From what is known of the 
numbers of females belonging to the late Sul- 
tans, it is probable that from three to five hun- 
dred, fncluding all orders of females slaves, con- 
stitute the present establishment. No catalogue 
of them is ever published, of course ; but from 
the fact that thirty millions of piastres, equal to 
554,600 dollars, is taken from the public treasury 
for the support of that branch of the Sultan’s 
demands, it is morally certain that there is a 
large number of them. 

A cash income of £110,000 is represented by 
an English writer, who gathered his information 
from official sources, belongs exclusively to the 
mother of the present Sultan. His aunts, sisters 
and daughters are specifically supplied with 
large ineomes derived from products of the earth, 
in certain districts or islands. One has a tax on 
all the oranges sold at Naxos; another, that 
arising from the wines of another place, and so 
on. The Vilada Sultana, the fortunate mother 
of Sultan Megid, whose name is Berma Allem 
(ornament of the universe), was a Georgian 
slave. 

All the kadines of the now reigning Sultan 
are Circassians, and were purchased slaves, pre- 
sented as gifts by his mother, aunts, sisters, and 
those great men who wish to court his special 
favor, together with such ladies besides as have 
been purchased by his instructed commissioners. 
They have equal rights, and favoritism is stu- 
diously avoided; yet their lordly proprietor is 
never approached by them without making the 
profoundest reverence. These few scraps illus- 
trative of the doings within, aré gathered prin- 
cipally from ladies who have collected them, it 
is presumable, from the servants, tradeswomen 
and medical attendants of the harem. 

{For engraving of Musician of the Harem, see page 256.) 

These kadines are not called wives, for they 
stand in nosuch relation. They are not allowed 
to sit in the Sultan’s presence, except upon 
cushions on the floor; but his daughters may. 
Five of the kadines—one bearing the following 
name, Zihem Felik, ornament of heaven—died 
in 1844. Among them, they have had eight 
children, three of whom have died. One of the 
sons bears the name of Sultan Mohammed Ma- 
rad, and another, Sultan Abdoul Hamid—ser- 
vant of the good. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.]} 
SONNET—TO LUELLAGINE, 


WRITTEN AT PARTING. 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 
If I could trace within the days to come, 
One sorrowful presentiment of ill ; 
If any shape or form of gloom could fill 
My seeing now, some grief would tear me, some 
Wild agony would make me sick and dumb ; 
And I could not go hence socalm. Yet still 
My soul is sad, although I feel there will 
No danger come upon thee while I roam. 
Sad, sad am I to go, my dearest, sad 
To part from thee, beloved one, at all ; 
Yet calm and happy do I leave thee, glad 
No dark forebodings o’er the future fall ; 
And thou dost seem so happy, so serene, 
My bride, my beautiful Luellaceine! 


THE SEASONS IN ICELAND. 

From the 16th or 18th of June, till the end of 
the month there is no night. The sun disap- 
= for a short time behind the hills, but twi- 
ight and dawn are blended together, and the 
last rays of evening have not faded from the sky 
before the morning light breaks forth with re- 
newed brilliancy. I was in Iceland from the 
15th of May to the 29th of July, and although I 
never went to bed before 11 o'clock, I did not 
once require the light of a candle. In May, as 
well as towards the end of July, the twilight 
lasted about two hours, but it was never dark. 


Even at the time of my departure I could see to 
read till half past eleven. At first it seemed 
very strange to go to bed in broad daylight ; but 
I soon got used toit,and no sunshine was bright 
enough to keep me awake after 11 o’clock. It 
often struck me as very ridiculous, however, to 
go out for an evening stroll about ten, and find 
myself in the full fight of day, instead of the 
soft glimmering of the moon and stars.— Baird. 


No one has a right to trifle even with the 
slightest opportunity of being useful.. Few can 
work out splendid achievements ; but that indi- 
vidual who unobtrusively pursues his way, and 
feels a quiet joy in dropping an appropriate word 
of rational instruction, who judiciously expresses 
sympathy, or utters his convictions in tones of 
virtuous persuasion, may do more in the course 


of his humble life than another who endows hos- 
pitals, patronizes popular institutions, and blazes 
out into sudden 


acts of brilliant munificence. 


CHILDREN’S JOYS AND SORROWS. 

I can endure a melancholy man, but not a 
melancholy child; the former, in whatever 
slough he may sink, can raise his eyes either to 
the kingdom of reason or of hope; but the lit- 
tle child is entirely absorbed and weighed down 
by one pm ge of the present. Think 
of a chiff led to the scaffold, think of Cupid in 
a coffin; or watch a butterfly, after its four 
wings have been torn off, creeping like a worm, 
and you will feel what Imean. But wherefore ¢ 
The first has been already given ; the child, like 
the beast, only knows purest, shortest 
sorrow ; one which has no past and no future ; 
one such as the sick man receives from without, 
the dreamer from himself into his asthenic 
brain ; finally, one with the consciousness not of 
guilt, but of innocence. Certainly, all the sor- 
rows of children are but shortest nights, as their 
joys are but hottest days ; and, indeed, both so 
much so, that in the latter, often cloudless and 
starless time of life, the matured man only long- 
ingly remembers his old childhood’s pleasures, 
while he seems altogether to have forgotten his 
childhood’s grief. is weak remembrance is 
strangely contrasted with the opposing one in 
dreams and fevers in this respect, that in the two 
last it is always the cruel sorrows of childhood 
which return; the dream this mock-sun of child- 
hood—and the fever, its distorting glass—both 
draw forth from dark corners the fears of de- 
fenceless childhood, which press and cut with 
iron fangs into the prostrate soul. The fair 
scenes of dreams mostly play on an after-stage, 
whereas the frightful ones choose for theirs the 
cradle and the nursery. Moreover, in fever, the 
ice-hands of the fear of ghosts, the striking one 
of the teachers and parents, and every claw with 
which fate has pressed the young heart, stretch 
themselves out. to catch the wandering man. 
Parents, consider then that every childhood’s 
Raupert—the name given in Germany to the fic- 
titions being employed to frighten children into 
obedience—even though it has lain chained for 
tens of years, yet breaks loose and gains mas- 
tery over the man so soon as it finds him on a 
sick-bed. The first fright is more dangerous the 
sooner it happens. as the man grows older, he 
is less and less easily frightened ; the little cradle 
of the child is more easily quite darkened than 
the starry heaven of the man.—Richter. 


LADIES’ DRESSES. 

Incongruity may be frequently observed in the 
adoption of colors without reference to their ac- 
cordance with the complexion or stature of the 
wearer. We continually see a light blue bonnet 
and flowers surrounding a sallow countenance, 
or a pink opposed to one of a glowing red; a 
pale complexion associated with a canary or 
lemon yellow, or one of delicate red and white 
rendered almost colorless by the vicinity of deep 
red. Now, if the lady with a sallow complexicn 
had worn a transparent white bonnet; or if the 
lady with the glowing red complexion had low- 
ered it by means of a bonnet of a deeper red 
color; if the pale lady had improved the cadav- 
erous hue of her countenance by surrounding it 
with pale green, which, by contrast, would have 
— it with a delicate pink hue ; or had the 
ace 

“ Whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on,” 
been arrayed in a light blue, or light green; or 
in a transparent white bonnet, with blue or pink 
flowers on the inside, how different, and how 
much more agreeable would have been the im- 
pression on the spectator. How frequently, 
again, do we see the dimensions of a tall and 
embonpoint figure magnified to almost Brobdig- 
nagian proportions by a white dress, or a small 
woman reduced to Liliputian size by a black 
dress! Now, as the optical effect of white is to 
enlarge objects, and that of black to diminish 
them, if the large woman had been dressed in 
black, and the small woman in white, the appa- 
rent size of each would have approached the or- 
dinary stature, and the former would not have 
appeared a giantess, or the latter a dwarf.— 
Mrs. Merrifield in Art-Journal. 


FACTS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 

A man is taller in the morning than at night 
to the extent of half an inch, owing to the relax- 
ation of the cartilages. 

The human brain is the twenty-eighth of the 
bod age in the horse but a pearewn 

en 8 annum is the ave ickn 
of haman life. dl 

About the age of 36 the lean man generally 
becomes fatter and the fat man leaner. 

Richter enumerates 600 distinct species of dis- 
ease in the eye. 

The pulse of children is 180 in a minute; at 
puberty it is 80; and at 60 it is only 60. 

Elephants live for two hundred, three hundred, 
and even four hundred years. A healthy full- 
— elephant consumes thirty pounds of grain 
per day. 

_ The r and locust jump 200 
times their own length, equal to a quarter of a 
mile for a man.— British Gl-aner. 


THE LEECH. 

Recent observations on the comparative anat- 
omy of this little animal have made known to 
us, that jact within its mouth it is furnished with 
three little jaws, triangularly arranged, on each 
side of which are inserted a row of very minute 
sharp-pointed teeth, much resembling the teeth 
ofasaw. Each jaw has its appropriate muscu- 
lar apparatus for its peculiar action, and thus is 
explained the constant shape of the wound ob- 
served after the application of this very useful 
animal.— Annals of Chemistry. 
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MOYAMENSING PRISON. 

Philadelphia County Prison, of which our ar- 
tist has given us a fine view above, is situated on 
Passyunk road, in the district of Moyamensing, 
about one mile south of the city proper. A line 
of omnibuses constantly runs from the Exchange, 
via Chestnut and Sixth Streets, to within half a 
square of the prison. The front of this structure 
consists of a centre building, with receding wings 
on either side, flanked by massive octagonal 
towers; beyond these towers, receding wing 
‘walls are continued to the extremities of the 
front, and terminate with embattled bastions. 
The whole exterior is constructed of Quincy 
granite, and the style of architecture, that of the 
olden days of chivalry, decorated in the Tudor 
style of English Gothic. The wings are two 
stories high, and contain the gates of entrance. 
These wings and the towers which flank them, 
together with the bastions on the extreme angles 
in front, are finished to correspond with the cen- 
tre edifice. The extreme 
height of the centre 
building is seventy-five 
feet. The interior of 
the main prison is di- 
vided into two general 
divisions—one for un- 
tried prisoners, va- 
grants, ete., and the 
other for convicts. It 
contains four hundred 
and eight separate cells, 
built in two blocks, three 
stories high, extending 
from each wing, at right 
pal front. The cells 
open into a corridor oc- 
cupying the centre of 
each block, and extend- 
ing the whole length 
and height of the build- 
ing; the upper stories 
being by 
means of granite stair- 
ways leading to galler- 


ies supported by cast 
iron brackets, A clerk’s - 
office is situated at the 
head of each corndor 
from which every cell 
door may de -seen 
throughout the entire 


range. The apartment 
for females is situated 


on an adjoining lot. 
This building em 
one hun separate 


cells, a suite of rooms 


in Eleventh. Street; it 
vonsists of a way, 
placed in the widdle 
& projecting centre, con- 
stracted of brown stone, 
finished in the Egyptian 
architecture. 

prison combines all 

the characteristics of a 


VIEW OF MOYAMENSING PRISON, PHILADELPHIA COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


highly of the wholesome effects resulting from 
their efforts. Indeed, there is nothing connected 


penitentiary proper, as well as those of a county 
jail and workhouse. It is under the ma 
ment of a board of fifteen inspectors, whose du- 
ties are probably more arduous than those of 
any other in the country; yet we have no hesita- 
tion to speak with confidence of the generall 
correct regulation and superintendence of eve 
department. The-health of the prison is 
In this respect, it will compare with any other in 
the United States. Great care is taken to fur- 
nish wholesome food, and to have it properly 
cooked; every person is allowed as much as he 
wants—this being found more economical than 
the mode of individual rations. We refer with 
leasure to the moral instruction of the prisoners. 
The Rev. W. Alexander fills the office of in- 
structor, with both credit to himself, and satis- 
faction to the inspectors. The female depart- 
ment is regularly attended by a committee of 
four ladies belonging to the “ Association of 
Women Friends.” The inspectors and others 


with the internal arrangement of the prison, that 
presents a more pleasing and specta- 
ele than the untiring energy and laudable zeal of 
these truly benevolent ladies. Each convict, on 
leaving the prison at the expiration of his sen- 
tence, is furnished with a suit of decent clothes 
and a sum of money for his present wants, as 
the means of removing him from the immediate 
temptation tocommitcrime. The officers of the 
prison consist of a superintendent, a clerk, a 
matron, two deputies, a physician, and a moral 
instructor. The heavy and unwelcome-looking 
omnibus, called the “ Black Maria,” runs regu- 
larly with passengers to and from the County 
Prison. Our artist has sketched us an “old 
offender,” who is about taking a summer excur- 
sion to the suburbs, where the moral influence of 
the institution may bring about a reform. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL | DRAWIN G ROOM COMPANION. 


Aqueduct was designed to su 
the city of New York with an stetueee of vey 
and wholesome water. It commences about six 
miles above the mouth of the Croton River, 
where a dam has been constructed to elevate the 
water of the river forty feet to the level of. the 
head of the aqueduct, or 166 feet above mean 
tide. Below, our artist has sketched a view of 
this dam. ‘The course of the. aqueduct passes | 
along the valley of the Croton to near,its mouth, 
and thence 8 into the valley of the Hudson. 
At eight miles from the Croton dam it reaches 
the village of Sing Sing, and continues south 
through many other villages until it reaches its 
consummation in New York city. The southern 
shore of the Croton River at the point where the 
dam is located, is a gneiss rock, moderately slop- 
ing up the hill from the water’s edge, bat not ap- 
pearing to extend far into the river. The dam 
required to be raised ety fogs above low water 
the river, and it was 
an important object to 
arrange the plan, so as 
to obtain a rock founda- 
tion for the masonry. 
This was i A 
done, but oar limits will 
not permit a description 
of the details of the la- 
bor ; suffice it to say, the 
dam admirably answers 
the purpose of its con- 
struction, and is a beau- 
tiful piece of masonry. 
At 300 feet below 1 
main dam a second dam 
has been constructed, 
which is9 feet high, and 
built. of timber, stone 
. and gravel, which also 
sets the water back over 
the main dam and forms 
«a pool to check the wa- 
ter as it fallson-it. The 
contractors, Messrs. 


McCullough. H 


to. construct sev- 

few roads and 

i asa substitute 
‘fort covered bythe | 
flow, - the of 
which is Sqmers- 
town ‘turnpike. The 
grounds lightly flowed 
on -the m , have 
been excavated so ag to 
give four and a half 
‘feet for the least depth 
of water. From this res- 


. ervoir the water flows . 

_.. into the bulk-head,at the 

upper end of the tanne!, 
from a level averaging 

- 10 ft. below thesurface. 


———— 
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REFORM SCHOOL. CALDWELL, ¥. Y. 


This State insti- Caldwell, a view 
of which is given 
= in the picture below, 

cester County, Mas- is delightfally situ- 
sachusetts, was es- tJ = : ‘ ated at the head of 
tablished in 1846; Lake George, on its 
and is intended for = : = — a south-west shore ; it 
the reformation of ae = : : is about 62 miles 

fenders under = 4 ta #23 = and 24 from Sera. 


the State = — = -_ in the circle 

of saving young —=- = Springs. 
linquents from the == : . The village on 

school does not — = snake Hitl, attains 

in any of its various | an elevation of about 


000 is inv : / feet. Prominent in 


to be used at the dis- over one hund 

cretion of the trust- rsons, and afford- 
ees in such a man- ing fuperior accom- 
ner as will be most modations to the 
in accordance with visitor. A steam- 
the intentions of the boat plies every day 
down the lake, to 
same. time “most meet th® steamboat 
beneficial to the in- running on Lake 


Champlain. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LITTLE EVA. 
AT AMORY HALL, BOSTON. 


BY E. CURTISS HINE, U. 8. N. 


By a sculptured marble f » 
Where the waters brightly gleam, 
Like a distant snow-capped mountain, 
Or some wildly rushing stream ; 

Bit two beings, sweetly smiling, 
In the morning's golden prime, 
And the day’s young hour beguiling, 
In the sunny southern clime. 


One, a little elf or fairy, 
With her wavy locks of gold, 
And the other doomed to carry 
Many a bitter woe untold ; 

Yet a smile is on her features, 
And the love beam in her eye ; 
For of all earth's myriad creatures, 

Loves she Eva, sitting by. 


Violet eyos and golden tresses, 
And a form of life and light, 
That an ebon face caresses, 
Like the morn beside dusk night ; 
Radiant art, with skilful finger, 
Hath inwrought with beauty there ; 
On which mapy an eye will linger, 
While the heart forgets its care. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


LOUIS SUMMERFIELD: 


—OR THE— 


FRUITS OF A COLLEGE VACATION. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 

Just as the shadows of a summer evening 
were gathering in the spacious yard of a New 
England college, a young man—a student in the 
place—seated himself in a huge easy chair by 
the window, and watched the coming and the 
thickening of the gloom. 

The masses of leaves among the maple and 
elm boughs seemed peopled with weird and 
strange creations ; rising sombre and sad out of 
the young man’s brain, perhaps, but having 
hardly less vivid power over him than if they 
were living and moving realities. 

He gazed out among them, and all manner of 
feelings swam over his heart. He lived over 
again the days of sunshine. He revelled once 
more among pleasant memories. He thought of 
his mother,—what lonely young student fai/s to 
think of her ?’—of his brothers and sisters, and 
his many absent friends. And amid all his 
thoughts of them, he found time and room to 
ask himself if he was not fully answering the 
hopes of all of them. 

“« Let me see,” mused he, hitching in his chair, 
and throwing back his head still farther, “let me 
see; where had I better go this coming vaca- 
tion ?” 

He might have gone where he chose, I con- 
clude; but he was manifestly trying to think of 
such a distribution of his time as would be like- 
ly to bring him the greatest variety and pleasure 
at once. 

“ There’ll be Uncle Tom’s for one place,” con- 
tinued he; *‘and Aunt Mary’s for another ; and, 
of course, I shall have to go to see Harry, and 
that’ll take from me quite a little piece of my 
vacation ; and—and, let me see. Yes, I have it; 
Ihave it! I'll go and see Clara Barker, upon 
my word!” and with this sudden happy thought, 
he half jumped from his chair, as if it momenta- 
rily threw him from his balance. 

Who Clara Barker was, and how she stood re- 
lated to the tenderer feelings of Louis Summer- 
field, and what finally became of this very peculiar 
acquaintance, the reader, if he has patience, will 
discover to his satisfaction before he gets 
through. 

Louis passed but a restless night of it, at the 
best. The last day of the term was over. On 
the following morning, he would wander forth 
into the world, going and coming as he listed. 
The university dream would be gone. 

He was thinking, too, of the many ways he 
had planned to go, during this very vacation ; 
and the voices he should hear; and the faces he 
should see; and the many scenes he should wit- 
ness, and himself go through. All these things 


» tended naturally to make him restless. 


Morning dawned as brightly as it ever did. 
The gold sun-streaks came pouring through the 
damp maple leaves into his window, making all 
sorts of quaint figures upon the carpet. They fell 
across the face of the little clock on his mantel, 
and lit up the moment that was passing. It was 
already six o'clock. 


The heart of Louis Summerfield was all in a 
flutter. His feelings and fancies were most 
strangely mixed up. And the appearance of his 
apartment was not less confused. His trunks 
and carpet-bags lay in the middle of the room, 
nearly filled with all kinds and qualities of cloth- 
ing, and seemingly waiting for their departure. 
They looked as if they had remained hidden in 
their dark closets until they, too, needed a change 
as much as he, 

Books were strewn profuscly over the table, 
and he was in the act of gathering them rapidly 
up, and decently arranging and stowing them on 
the shelves of his secretary. He shuffled over 
piles of manuscripts, of mixed names and char- 
acters, bestowing some of the loose leaves in the 
huge drawer that gaped under the table’s edge, 
and packing others away in the pockets of his 
portfolio. All the time he alternately huammed 
and whistled, to temper his excitement. He 
kept hurrying round the room, too, overhauling, 
arranging, stowing, packing away, and complet- 
ing his preparations for leaving town by an early 
hour. 

He at length left the apartment, his trunks 
going down on the shoulders of the hackman be- 
fore him. As he was about to shut the door, he 
hesitated, gave a parting look of sadness about 
the apartment, shut the door, and locked it. He 
tore himself from the memories that held him 
bodily back. 

The whole of his journey home was but a va- 
riety—at last grown monotonous—of feelings 
and fancies connected with the six weeks before 
him. He planned till he could plan nothing 
more. He plotted till he could not excite him- 
self with any further efforts of his ingenuity. 

And that same night he reached home. I can- 
not tell the reader how glad were his brothers 
and sisters to see him; nor with what a tender 
smile his mother hurried to his embrace ; nor 
how the glistening eye of his doting father dilat- 
ed with pride to see the added manliness that be- 
trayed itself—his son’s manner. Louis had got 
home ; he was, for the moment, happy. 


When he finally reached the pleasant country 
village of Grassmoat, which it took him quite 
two days to reach, it was evening. The stage 
whirled him round a sharp corner of a wooden 
building, and he alighted before the door of what 
every one in that vicinity called the hotel. There 
were a few dimly-burning tallow candles about 
the bar-rooms, and a handful of men and boys 
near the door. Above his head he observed a 
huge, square board sign, that looked as if, when 
it swung in the winds, it must keep an enormous 
shadow flapping and sailing for the whole length 
of the village street. 

He entered the house, paid his fare to the 
coachman who followed, accosted the individual 
who looked large enough to be the landlord, and 
requested to be shown at once to his room. 

When he was fairly within the four walls of 
his apartment, he placed the light on the table, 
shut the door, and proceeded to unlock his tray- 
elling trunk. From this he managed to draw 
forth what articles he seemed most to need, and 
then began his equipment with them. 

To one thing he had long ago made up his 
mind. He came to Grassmoat expressly to see 
Miss Clara Barker. He was determined to wait 
on her at her house just as soon as he could put 
himself in becoming trim. 

Clara was an only child, and her mother was 
a widow. The widow Barker was esteemed 
quite rich, and certainly went as far as she could 
in the way of strengthening such public opinion, 
by iiving on one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic places that could be found. Yet she was 
proud—intensely proud ; and rather than suffer at 
the hands of another in meekness and submis- 
sion, she would have sacrificed the half of her 
ample estate. 

As Clara was an only daughter, she was 
thought quite as much of as only daughters are 
apt to be. Whoever else in that family might be 
first, it was pretty certain that she was not 
second. The pride of the mother had descended 
to the daughter. But it could not have repro- 
duced itself in the latter with such an intensity 
as it betrayed itself in her mother. 

We ask the reader’s pardon. We will let this 
all take due care of itself. 

To come back again to Mr. Louis Summerfield. 
He had, at length, completed his change in his 
dress, and, taking a final look in the little mirror, 
and adjusting his hat, with a view to a trifle 
more of effect, upon his forehead, he walked 
down stairs, and emerged into the public street. 


It had suddenly grown quite dark, and a cool 
wind blew now through the village. The leaves 
were stirred in the darkness, and rustled myste- 
riously. He saw lights in plenty in a large house 
across the Common, and heard strains of music 
from the same quarter. He met a few passers, 
some of them ladies, and all going in the direc- 
tion of the lighted house. 

Pushing his own way on to the residence of 
the widow Barker, he finally found himself on 
the broad door-step beneath the woodbine-clad 
porch. He raised the huge brass knocker, and 
let it fall three or four times against the plate. 

A girl opened the door, holding a light in her 
hand. 

“Ts Miss Clara Barker at home ?” inquired 
Louis, stammering somewhat with his question, 

“ No,sir,” answered the girl; ‘she’s gone out.” 

“Out of town ?” 

“No, sir; but—” 

“Ts her mother at home?” interrupted and 
persisted he. 

“No, sir; she went with her, too. But Cla- 
ra’s cousin is at home, if you would like to see 
her.” 

This was intelligence the young student had 
not anticipated. He did not know before that 
Clara had a cousin. Therefore he hesitated. 


‘At length he replied : 


“1 would like to see her a few moments.” 

The girl beckoned him in with her head. She 
closed the door after him, and led him across the 
spacious hall to the door of a room in the back 
part of the house. 
him to go in. 

Louis walked across the threshold, and, in- 
deed, had gone quite into the middle of the 
room before he saw that any one beside himself 
was there. 

A young girl sat in the hither corner, near a 
lamp that was set upon a little stand, engaged in 
reading. She looked up as she sawa gentleman 
standing before her, with much astonishment and 
alarm. 

“This gentleman called, Miss Ellen,” said the 
servant. 

Ellen half rose, and looked alternately at the 
girl and her new guest, as if she would by her 
inquisitive look ask whom he came particularly 
to see. 

“T understand your embarrassment,” said 
Louis, taking a step gallantly forward. “I am 
a stranger to you, as you are tome. My name 
is Louis Summerfield. I am an acquaintance 
of Miss Clara Barker and her mother ; and as I 
came from a distant town to-day, thought I 
would call on them this evening. I learn that 
they are out. At any rate, I hope they are 
well.” 

“ They are,” said the cousin—a pretty miss of 
nineteen. ‘I am very sorry, on your account, 
that they are not here ; but we all were invited out 
to Mrs. Williams’s party this evening, and cousin 
and her mother went;” and after a little hesi- 
tation she added: “ I staid at home.” 

She asked her visitor to be seated, an invita- 
tion with which he found compliance by no 
means difficult. The servant left the room, and 
they were alone. 

They entered, by slow degrees, into conversa- 
tion. Louis suggested the topics, and himself 
led the way. He was struck with the appearance 
of the young girl from the first moment he saw 
her; but as he succeeded in engaging her in con- 
versation, her beauties and various points of in- 
terest multiplied marvellously in his sight. 

She talked with fluency and grace. She be- 
trayed an intellect of freshness, and more than 
ordinary culture. And her beautiful face was 
not unworthy to illustrate such a mind. Jn her 
remarks, in her questions, and her answers, she 
showed such an innocence, so much of artless- 
ness, and so much more of refinement of taste, 
that the young student was deeply impressed 
with everything he heard and saw. 

He asked her what book he had interrupted 
her in reading, and heard her reply that it was 
one of Scott’s novels. And from that starting- 
point they went on; discoursing on literature 
and literary persons, and books, and matters of 
taste, fora long time. Ellen evinced a large 
and accurate knowledge of the topics that were 
brought up. 

It was quite ten o’clock when he rose from his 
chair to go, and he excused himself to Ellea for 
lengthening his call so much. He was not 
aware that the time could have passed so rapidly. 
The color flew to her face. Carrying her lamp 
along with her, she followed him to the hall 
door ; and while he stood on the broad door-step 


She opened it, and asked | 


again, he bade her good-night, telling her to as- 
sure her aunt and cousin that he should call 
upon them the next day. 

When Mrs. Barker and Clara returned from 
the party of that evening, it was nearly midnight ; 
yet they found Ellen patiently sitting up for 
them. She was still poring over the novel on 
which Mr. Louis Summerfield had surprised her. 
Somehow what she read was very strangely 
mixed in with what he had said, and the golden 
page of the great magician was all the time in- 
terwoven with the sentiments and the words of 
the young student. She could not give herself 
so completely to the narration now as before, 

It must be confessed, too, that Louis was much 
given to wakefulness that night, and that he felt, 
in the morning, to use his own and a quite com- 
mon expression, “as if his eyes were full of 
sticks,” 

Ellen acquainted Mrs, Barker with the fact of 
a visit from Mr. Summerfield, almost as soon as 
she entered the room. That lady lifted her 
hands in astonishment. 

“© dear!” exclaimed Clara, “I wish I'd staid 
at home.” 

“ But we shall see him to-morrow, my child,” 
said her mother. 

“Yes; but—” and she glanced at Ellen. 

“ How long did he stay ?” asked Mrs. Barker, 
taking a hint from the envious glance of her 
daughter. 

“T should think nearly three hours,” replied 
Ellen. 

Clara scowled fiercely. Had her sex been 
different, I should be allowed to speak the whole 
truth, and say that she gritted her teeth. 

“A pretty long call,” remarked Mrs. Barker. 
“Pray, how did you manage to entertain him, 
Ellen 

“He seemed to find no trouble in entertaining 
himself,” answered she. ‘ He was very much 
inclined to conversation, and certainly carried it 
on as one does not often have an opportunity to 
witness.” 

The mother exchanged looks with the daugh- 
ter. 

“ Well,” said the former, at length, “ you had 
better retire now ; you must be exceedingly tired 
with sitting up so long for us.” 

And Ellen bade them good-night, and went 
out of the room. 

Mrs. Barker sat a long time afterwards with 
Clara, talking alternately of the little events of 
the evening party, and of the very unexpected 
visit of Mr. Summerfield, 

“T wish I’d staid at home, mother,” said Cla- 
ra, looking anxious and disappointed. “I’ve no 
doubt that Ellen did all she dared to poison his 
mind about me.” 

“If I did but know she did!” interrupted Mrs. 
Barker, threateningly. 

“ Yet why not as well believe so, and say so, 
as to only think so? You know how bent she 
always has been on doing just what is most apt 
to anhoy and mortify me; and I verily believe 
that if a gentleman should desire to pay any very 
particular attention to me, as they sometimes do, 
Ellen would work with all her might to draw his 
attention to herself.” 

“T made a great mistake—a great mistake !”’ 
muttered and whispered Mrs. Barker together. 

She probably meant in reference to adopting 
Ellen into her own family. 

“ But did you see how hateful that Mary Win- 
ter was this evening?” asked Clara, breaking 
out in a rtew spot. 

“Pray, my daughter, did she show any of her 
airs to you?” 

“To be sure she did. She took particular 
pains to have me understand that she esteemed 
herself quite as much as I did myself.” 

“Did you have anything to say with her?” 

“Not I, indeed! I fancy I’ve got too much 
of your blood to suffer such a person as she to 
approach me at such a time as that! And then, 
did you see how all-sufticient and satisfied she 
felt when she promenaded through the rooms on 
the arm of that Mr. Van Wort? and he a per- 
fect stranger, too! I declare, I wonder how and 
where she got acquainted with him. I never 
saw another such person as she is; there’s never 
a stranger in town but she has hold of him. And 
I suppose she’ll get in with Mr. Summerfield 
next!” 

“Tu stop any such plan as that, Clara,” said 
her mother. “I know I have influence enough 
to prevent her having her own way there!” 

“QO, if I’d only staid at home, mother!” per- 
sisted the dissatisfied and unhappy girl. “I'd 
rather have had anything happen than that Ellen 
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should have had the company of Mr. Louis Sum- 
mertield for a whole evening. I know everything 
now will turn out just as I fear. She has so 
much deception about her, and all the time pre- 
tends to so much innocence,” 

“ Ellen will know her place here,” replied Mrs. 
Barker, her eyes kindling strangely, “or she will 
find it somewhere else !” she added, fiercely. 

And after this determination had been fairly 
laid upon its foundation, the proud mother and 
her spoiled daughter went off at a very late hour 
to bed, 


Mr. Summerfield was at the house of Mrs. 

. Darker again by cleven o’clock of the next morn: 
ing. They had been expecting him for some 
time; and when he at last did come, it cannot 
be gainsayed that he met with an uncommonly 
enthusiastic reception. 

Mrs. Barker took him and shook him by the 
hand, It was very cordial, her greeting, And 
Clara tried not to seem too much rejoiced, for 
fear she might transgress that law of propriety— 
a law as reasonless and heartless often as any of 
the most rigid enactments of the Medes and Per- 
sians ; but in despite of her coquettish predilec- 
tions, she was so far perfectly natural as to tell 
Mr. Summerfield very distinctly that she was 
right glad to see him again. 

They had a long and an agreeable day of it; 
for they made their young friend remain to din- 
ner and to tea, and, even after that, late into the 
evening. 

It was some time after he had been in the 
house that he was able to see Ellen, and for that 
he was obliged to ask particularly for her, too. 
Mrs. Barker looked vexed. Clara was vexed, 
whether she looked so or not. And Ellen en- 
tered the room. 

Mr. Summerfield accosted her with much po- 
liteness. He could not conceal, either from her 
or from her friends, the pleasure of his visit the 
evening before. 

He did not mean at any moment to forget 
what was due from himself to his old acquain- 
tance, nor did he for a moment forget ; but still, 
the face of Ellen was looking steadily through 
the wicket that guarded his heart. 

It was, altogether, a very pleasant day. Mr. 
Summerfield proposed a walk in the spacious 
garden after dinner, and they all went, and 
lounged on the cushioned seats in the little rustic 
temple at the end of the avenue, and plucked the 
leaves and blossoms as they sat there, talking of 
friends, and fashion, and college, and the great 
world beyond. Ellen did not sit down much of 
her time. She roamed about by herself; and, at 
last, the young student sprang suddenly from his 
seat beside Mrs. Barker, and wondered where 
Miss Ellen could have betaken herself. 

“QO, she’s probably gone back into the house,” 
said Mrs. Barker, with a tone of disparagement. 
“Tt’s not at all likely that anything we could 
talk about here could interest her much. She’s 
happiest by herself, I think.” 

Louis stared into her brilliant eyes at this 
speech, to see whether she might be altogether 
serious; but his gaze was met by one fully as 
collected and steady as his own. He thought it 
was truly a strange estimate for an aunt to place 
on her own niece ; especially when it conflicted 
so completely with the one he had formed him- 
self of her. And so he hesitated. 

“T believe I heard her in the farther part of 
the garden,” said he, at length. ‘ Excuse me a 
minute, and I will go look her up.” 

Mrs. Barker was going to tell him it was of 
no sort of consequence, or something to that 
effect ; but before the words were on her lips, he 
had fled past her, and found his way into a dis- 
tant thicket of tulips, and rose-trees, and vines. 

“ Tow strange he thinks so much of her !”’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Barker, as soon as he had gone out 
of hearing. 

“It’s just as I said,” replied Clara, testily ; 
“it’s just the way Ellen always manages when 
any one comes here expressly to see me!” 

“But she shall do it no more!” said her mo- 
ther. ‘She has forgotten who she is here. I 
will quicken her thoughtfulness.” 

In a few moments Mr. Summerfield returned 
to the little temple, Ellen leaning on his arm! 
Her face was flushed with a beautiful color. So 
was Clara’s when she saw them, but it was the 
sudden flush of passion. 

“T’ve found the runaway !”’ cried Louis, drqw- 
ing her forward, and leading her in where fer 
aunt and cousin sat. “She was down among 
the rose-trees.”” 

Neither mother nor daughter made any reply. 

“ And just see what I have got for my pains!” 


” 


cried he again, holding up a pretty bouquet that 
she had gathered and given him. 

Mrs. Barker gave her niece a look that was in- 
tended to crush her at once. It did not do quite 
that with her spirits, but it had the effect to 
sober them marvellously. Clara’s face was 
crimson, 

They went thence, a little while after, into the 
house. And late in the evening, as I have re- 
lated already, Louis took his leave for the night. 

A few days passed by, each one of which 
found Louis at the house of the widow Barker, 
where he managed to spend very much of his 
time. Ellen made her appearance as often as 
the peculiar circumstances that surrounded her 
would permit; and each interview she had with 
him, however brief and broken it was, did but 
confirm the impression he first received from her, 

One day, there was to be a party of the young 
people of the village, in the woods, It was al- 
ready early autumn, and rambling across sunny 
slopes and pastures, and among the gorgeous 
apparel of the trees, and vines, and bushes, was 
an occupation of pure pleasure, Quite a large 
band of young persons of both sexes had resoly- 
ed to go. They were all to carry their dinners, 
or refreshments, and so go when and where they 
might choose. 

The evening before, Mrs. frarker was sitting 
by herself in the pleasant sitting-room of her 
mansion, apparently lost in thought. Clara had 
retired, and Ellen was nowhere to be heard. 
The whole house was uncommonly still. 

Ellen had given much more than her usual 
offence that day, by receiving so much attention 
from Louis,—a matter she had no power to re- 
sist or avoid; and thus the spirits of her aunt 
were not any too quiet. Indeed, had any one 
had a fair opportunity to do so, he could have 
observed that at moments her passion drove such 
rich and vivid colors to her face, and caused her 
dark eyes to sparkle and swim so strangely, that 
she was not altogether herself. 

At length she rose from her chair, and rang 
the bell. A servant answered. 

“ Tell Miss Ellen that I wish she would come 
here,” said Mrs. Barker. 

The maid shut the door, and hastened to obey 


her. 
In a moment or two, Ellen entered the room, 


and took a seat not far from her aunt, upon a 
low ottoman. 

“T wished to say a few words to you to-night, 
Ellen,” began her aunt, “‘on the subject of the 
party to-morrow.” 

“Yes, aunt,” replied Ellen. 

“You had, probably, thought of going, then ?” 
asked Mrs. Barker. 

“T have got myself all ready to go,” said 
Ellen, in reply. 

Her aunt gave expression to an ejaculation in 
an under tone. . 

“ You had said nothing to me about it, I be- 
lieve,” persisted Mrs. Barker. “JZ have not been 
advised of your going, I believe.” 

The pretty niece cast her eyes in all humility 
upon the figure in the carpet, and offered nothing 
in answer. She was in a state of novel and un- 
expected excitement. 

“Ellen,” again began her aunt, this time in a 
much graver and more distant tone, “I am very 
anxious, if you are to remain with me, beneath 
my own roof, too, that you should understand 
properly the relation that exists between us.” 

The girl ventured to look up; but felt much 
easier with her gaze fastened on the carpet. 

“ You are here, in my house,” continued her 
aunt, “ dependent on my kindness. I adopted 
you as my own child the day you became an 
orphan, resolved to do what I thought it my 
conscientious duty to do for the only child of my 
husband’s brother. You are fatherless and mo- 
therless, I know; yet I determined, as I also 
wished, that you should find parents in me; or, 
at least, what might be thought almost their 
equivalent. Now, see how differently you man- 
age from what I had intended. Instead of ap- 
pearing to be my dependent, as you know you 
really are, you even set yourself above my own 
daughter, and—” 

“ Aunt!” exclaimed Ellen. 

“ You will not seem content unless you are 
permitted to exercise your authority over me!” 

“QO, aunt! My dear aunt!” sobbed the poor 
girl, innocent in her heart of all such intention 
as had been imputed to her. 

“ Now, I will have you understand one thing, 
Miss Ellen,” continued Mrs. Barker, freezingly, 
“and that is, that if you stay here even another 
day with me, you must do as I wish. You must 
throw off your airs, and deport yourself more 


meekly by the side of Clara, especially when there 
are gentlemen about. You seem to think they 
all come to see you, when you ought to know 
that you are the last person in the house thought 
of by them. Now, I wish to give you directions 
for to-morrow.” 

Ellen looked up at this point. 
glistening with tears. 

“Tt is my wish that you do not go with the 
party in the woods to-morrow. I prefer that you 
stay athome. I conclude I have but to express 
my wish to you, to have it regarded most re- 
ligiously. This is all L wanted. You may leave 
me now.” 

Ellen forthwith left the apartment, and retired 
to her chamber. 

She threw herself on the bed, burying her fice 
in the downy pillows. And for a full hour, she 
sobbed and cried bitterly. The poor orphan 
prayed—O, how she prayed !—that she might, if 
only for a single passionate moment, fecl qe 
presence of her dead mother. It would have 
been so sweet to have got a whisper of consola- 
tion from her at that time. 

She wept till she fell asleep. It was not until 
late in the night that she awoke again, and found 
her little lamp still burning upon the little table 
on the other side of the room. 


Her eyes were 


The next day came. Droves of gay young 
folk were on foot, on their route to the distant 
woods and meadows. 

The sun shone brightly, and the air was tem- 
pered by one of the pleasantest winds that ever 
sailed gently through the air. The forest-leaves 
had already begun to change their green for liv- 
eries of a more gorgeous hue, made up with all 
the colors that ever graced the rainbow. 

They were many in number, and as gay as 
numerous. On reaching the far-off hill-side, just 
before they took an old cart-path into the blazing 
woods, they set up a shouting and singing, as if 
for the very joy of the thing, till the still au- 
tumnal morning was peopled with living echoes. 

Ellen was sitting at the window of her little 
chamber. She had seen her cousin go away in 
the company of Mr. Summerfield, and was sad- 
dened to think what dreadful suspicions of her 
aunt only prevented her going with them. 

She saw them all as they deployed on the sun- 
ny hill-side, and as they turned through the old 
bars into the wood. Aud when the last form 
dwindled, and dimmed, and finally vanished 
from her sight altogether in the woods, tears 
started again to her reddened and swollen eyes ; 
and, bowing her head at last, they dropped 
steadily into her lap. 

Thus, for several hours, she continued. Itwas 
but an alternation between tears and sad looks. 
The very day itself, beautiful, and golden, and 
genial as it was, had no power to reconcile her 
spirits to the gloom that had been suddenly 
drawn, like a thick curtain, around them. There 
was a dark bank of it between her and the sun. 
She could not so much as see the sun. It did 
not warm her. It had not the least power to 
cheer her heart. 

When Louis came for the girls that morning, 
expecting to find both of them in readiness for 
the day’s excursion, he was sorry beyond mea- 
sure to find that Ellen was kept at home, as her 
aunt told him, by sudden indisposition; and he 
did not hesitate so to express himself to Mrs. 
Barker. So, leaving his regards for her, and 
saying that he hoped she would soon recover, he 
wended his way towaid the appointed rendez- 
vous with Clara alone. Ellen saw them depart, 
from the lonely seat at her window; but her 
heart was too full for tears. She only prayed in 
silence that her aunt’s cruel suspicions might 
soon be rooted out. 

They had a merry time of it in the woods all 
day. They romped and roamed everywhere. 
Some gathered the splendidly-colored autumn 
leaves, the dying tints still upon them, intending 
to press and arrange them again. Some gather- 
ed the fallen chestnuts, picking them from the 
thin grass, and out of the prickly burrs. And 
some sat down on the crisp, and golden, and vel- 
vet mosses, chatting, and reading, and dreaming 
in the genial warmth of the day. And others 
were scattered about in groups, sailing hither 
and thither as they felt disposed. It was a scene 
calculated to inspire any one with fresh feelings. 

Clara seemed to claim the particular escort of 
Mr. Louis Summerfield all day. She appeared 
unwilling to let him move, unless she was with 
him. She certainly was envious of his slightest 
attention to any one else present. And this was 
none of it unnoticed by Louis himself. He was 
by no means blind. 


It, therefore, did not now take him long, other 
revelations of a similar trifling character having 
been already made, to form pretty nearly a clear 
idea of the design Mrs. Barker might have in 
her mind respecting him; and his suspicions 
once awakened, especially as they furnished him 
with little cause of flattery, there was no point or 
plan that did not undergo his most rigid scrutiny. 

“ Was Ellen really sick that she could not come 
with us to-day ?” asked he of himself. 

Clara tried to be as entertaining as possible ; 
but his mind was now set strangely in another 
direction. He had no desire to be entertained. 
He began to feel that others were making a mere 
machine of him, in order to compass their own 
ends, 

When the sun’s rays began to full aslant in the 
woods, they all made ready to move back to the 
village again. It had been a beautiful day, and 
heartily had they enjoyed it. By some means, 
just at that time, however, Louis had left the 
party, and wandered off by himself. He did not 
know that they were yet planning to go. He 
reached a little glen, perhaps a half mile from 
where the rest were, and entered it. His mind 
was full of the matter of Ellen’s remaining at 
home, which he firmly believed was compulsory. 

Just as he reached the shadowed place, he 
thought he saw a figure moving across the dis- 
tant pathway. He sprang forward to see what 
it was. His heart, even then, was full of strange 
emotions. The figure stopped, he looked close- 
ly. It was Ellen herself! In another moment 
he was by her side. 

“T had come to see if by some fortunate 
chance I could not see you,” said she, in reply 
to his inquiry how she came there alone. 
“« My heart is torn with strange and terrible feel- 
ings. I am very unhappy; and it has been 
brought about because of you.” 

“Of me!” exclaimed Louis. “Do explain. 
Do tell me all your trouble. Never have I 
knowingly done an act that could bring wretch- 
edness to your heart!” and he took her hand 
passionately within his own. 

She narrated to him the entire history of her 
wrongs at the hands of her aunt. 

“Then you were not kept at home by sick- 
ness ?” said Louis. 

“Only by sickness at heart. Aunt forbade 
my coming with you here. More than that, she 
charged me with wishing to usurp to myself at- 
tention that was meant for Clara. I cannot bear 
such suspicions. I cannot live under them! It 
is only to see you and to tell you all this, that I 
came here. I am so glad I have found you.” 

Louis offered her all his tenderest sympathies. 
She was happier at even than in the morning. 

He returned to the party, and found that they 
had begun to stroll slowly homeward. . When 
they reached the house of Mrs. Barker, Ellen 
was in her room again. Her aunt did not know 
that she had gone out at all. 

Louis took his leave a day or two afterwards ; 
but he had hardly reached home when he sat 
down and addressed a letter to Ellen. Mrs. 
Barker knew of it, and was angry beyond con- 
trol. He received a letter from Ellen, not long 
after, in reply. She acquainted him with the 
fact that her aunt had obtained for her a situation 
as teacher in a distant seminary. 


It was commencement day at the university 
to which Louis Summerfield belonged. He was 
about to leave his alma mater’s protection, and 
try the voyage of the world’s rough seas. He 
mounted the spacious rostrum, and delivered the 
speech he had prepared. All eyes were upon 
him; but none were more proudly fixed than 
those of Clara and her mother. But, unknown 
to them, a pair of heavenly blue eyes were also 
fixed on him. They belonged to Ellen! She 
had come there by his special request, though he 
was ignorant of Mrs. Barker’s intention to be 
present with her daughter. 

At the levee at the President’s house that even- 
ing, Louis Summerfield was observed with a 
charming young lady on his arm. They prome- 
naded the rooms together. He saw Mrs. Barker 
and Clara there, and hastened to introduce them 
again to their old friend. The mother bit her 
lips in rage, and Clara crushed her fan cruelly in 
her hand. But it was in vain. They knew it 
all too plainly. 

Louis and Ellen were betrothed. In less than 
three months afterwards, her uncle—her father’s 
brother, and a rich old bachelor—died, leaving” 
Ellen the bulk of his fortune. The lovers were 
married. Ellen’s aunt was at last obliged to ac- 
knowledge her neglected niece’s worth, though it 
cost her a pang, and the loss of a son-in-law. 
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SURRENDER OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

The large and very finely executed picture 
which we present on this page below, is a draw- 
ing by our artist from Mrs. Stimpson’s elaborate 
and very elegant piece of needle work, now on 
exhibition at Amory Hall, entitled the “ Surren- 
der of Mary, Queen of Scots.” The authoress 
of this universally commended and highly ex- 
tolled picture in worsted, is the lady of Mr. C. 
A. Stimpson, teller of the Merchants’ Bank, of 
this city, and is herself a native of St. John, 
N. B. Mr. Stimpson is establishing a sort of 
arts union, on a plan of his own, intended to ben- 
efit all concerned, and to give labor to the needy, 
industrious and respectable female. For this 
purpose, he has organized and perfected a soci- 
ety, already numbering a large share of our best 
families in its list of members. And we advise 
our readers to give the subject their attention, 
and possess themselves of a circular at the exhibi- 
tion room—which 
every one should 
visit, if only to see 
the superb picture 
which our artist 
has herewith illus- 
trated for the Pic- 
torial. The design 
of this institution 


some friends, and they soon began to assemble 
in order to see what could be done for her cause. 
Their rendezvous was at the palace of Hamilton. 
This palace was situated on a plain in the midst 
of a beautiful park, near the river Clyde, a few 
miles from Glasgow. The Duke of Hamilton 
was prominent among the supporters of the 

ueen, and made his house their headquarters. 
They were often called, from this circumstance, 
the Hamilton lords. On the other hand, the 
arty opposed to Mary made the castle of Stir- 
ing their headquarters, because the young prince 
was there, in whose name they were proposing 
soon to assume the government. Their plan 
was to depose Mary, or induce her to abdicate 
the throne, and then to make Earl Murray— 
Mary’s half brother, at first her friend and coun- 
sellor, though afterwards her unrelenting perse- 
cutor—regent, to govern the country in the 
name of the prince, her son, until the prince 


is the encourage- 
ment of a better 
and more profit- 
able system of em- 
ployment among 
those ladies who 
have to toil inces- 
santly to gain a 
livelihood. It is 
well known that 
those who have to 
toil, toil indeed, 
fora mere pittance. 


This noble institu- 
tion commenced 
its operation in 
December last, 
and has been the 


means of furnish- 
ing a great deal of 
useful employ- 


ment. Its receipts, 
thus far, have been 
about one thous- 
and dollars, most 
of which has been 
expended. Many 
ladies who have 
been applied to, 
seem to think that 


they too must 
work, which is not 
thecase. The de- 
sign is for those 
who are able to 
subscribe, to do so, 
and those who are 
not able to sub- 
scribe, to receive 
the work and to be 
paid liberally from 
the subscription 
fund thus raised 
from those ladies 
or gentlemen who 
can best afford to 
subscribe. Each 
member of the in- 
stitution is not only 
entitled to a beau- 
tiful book, equal 
in value to his or 
her subscription, 
but is also entitled 
to an engraving or 
beautifal piece of 
work at the end of 
the year. The 
pieces of work are 
all executed under 
the manager’s su- 

erintendence. 

ut what we have 
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mainly to consider 
is this picture and 
its theme; it is but 
one of a large num- 
ber of very elabo- 
rate scenes from 
the same hands, 
and that of other 
artists in this line. 
The scene here 
represented is that 
of the famous historical painting of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, as she appeared at Loch Leven Castle, 
resigning her crown. The interesting incidentis 
given with much minuteness by Abbot, in his 
excellent Life of Mary. The unfortunate queen 
had been committed to Loch Leven Castle, by 
her enemies, to the keeping of Lady Douglass, a 
bitter foe. They selected her castle as the place 
of Mary’s confinement, partly on this account, 
and partly on account of its inaccessible position 
in the midst of the waters of the lake. They de- 
livered the captive queen, accordingly, to the 
Lady Douglass and her husband, charging them 
to keep her safely. The Lady Douglass received 
her, and locked her up a prisoner in the octago- 
nal tower of the castle. At this juncture she 
was overwhelmed in a sea of troubles. All Scot- 
land took sides for or against her. The strong- 
est party were against her; and the Church was 
against her, on account of their hostility to the 
Catholic religion. A sort of provisional govern- 
ment was instituted, which assumed the manage- 
ment of public affairs. Mary had, however, 


There were three instruments of abdication pre- 
pared for her to sign. By one she resigned the 
crown in favor of her son. By the second she 
appointed Murray to be regent as soon as he 
should return from France. By the third she 
appointed commissioners to govern the country 
until Murray should return. They knew that 
Mary would be extremely unwilling to sign these 
papers, and yet that they must contrive, in some 
way, to obtain her signature without any open 
violence ; for the signature, to be of legal force, 
must be, in some sense, her voluntary act. The 
two commissioners whom they sent to her were 
Melville and Lindsay. Melville was a thought- 
ful and a reasonable man, who had long been in 
Mary’s service, and who possessed a great share 
of her confidence and good will. Lindsay was, 
on the other hand, of an overbearing and violent 
temper, of very rude speech and demeanor, and 
was known to be unfriendly to the queen. They 


in. He entered with a fierce and determined air. 
Mary was reminded of the terrible night when 
he and Ruthven broke into her little supper 
room at Holyrood in quest of Rizzio. She was 
agitated and alarmed. Lindsay assailed her 
with denunciations and threats of the most vio- 
lent character. There ensued a scene of the 
most rough and ferocious passions on the one 
side, and of anguish, terror and despair on the 
other, which is said to have made the day the 
most wretched of all the wretched days of Mary’s 
life. Sometimes she sat pale, motionless, and 
almost stupefied. At others, she was over- 
whelmed with sorrow and tears. She finally 
yielded ; and, taking the pen, she signed the pa- 
pers. Lindsay and Melville took them, left the 
castle gate, entered their boat, and were rowed 
away to the shore. This was on the 25th of 
July, 1567, and four days afterward the young 
prince was crowned at Stirling. His title was 
James VI. Lind- 
say made oath at 
the coronation that 
he was a witness 
of Mary’s abdica- 
tion of the crown 
in favor of her son, 
and that it was her 
own free and vol- 
untary act. James 
was about one year 
old. The corona- 
tion took place in 
the chapel where 
Mary had been 
crowned in her in- 
fancy, about twen- 
ty-five years be- 
fore. Mary herself, 
though  uncon- 
scious of her own 
coronation, weep- 
ed bitterly over 
that of her son. 
Unhapp mother ! 
how little was she 
aware, when her 
heart was filled 
with joy and glad- 
ness at his birth, 
that in one short 
year his mere ex- 
istence would fur- 
nish to herenemies 
the means of con- 
summating and 
sealing her ruin. 
After her abdica- 
tion, however, she 
grew restive in the 
confinement to 
which she was sub- 
jected. She re- 
mained during the 
winter in captivity, 
earnestly desiring 
to find some wa 

of escape, although 
warned that such 
an attempt would 
bring great danger 
upon her, and in- 
volve her in still 
deeper trouble. 
Still she knew 
there must be 
many who remain- 
ed steadfast in her 
cause, and hoped 
that if once out of 
her prison, they 
would rally around 
her, and she might, 
perhaps, regain her 
throne. But strict- 
ly watched, as she 
was, and in a pris- 
on surrounded by 
the waters of a 
lake, the effort 
seemed hopeless. 
However, the at- 
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should become of age. During all this time 
Murray had been absent in France, but now they 
sent urgent messages to him to return. He 
obeyed the summons, and turned his face toward 
Scotland. In the meantime, Mary continued in 
confinement in her littke tower in the castle. 
The Hamilton lords were not strong enough to 
attempt her rescue. The weight of influence 
and power throughout the country went grad 
ually and irresistibly into the other scale. There 
were great debates among the authorities of gov- 
ernment as to what should be done. The Ham- 
ilton lords made proposals in behalf of Mary 
which the government could not accede to. 
Other proposals were made by different parties 
in the councils of the insurgent nobles, some 
more and some less hard for the captive queen. 
The conclusion, however, finally was, to urge 
Mary to resign her crown in favor of her son, 
and to appoint Murray, when he should return, 
to act as regent till the prince should be of age. 
They accordingly sent commissioners to Loch 
Leven to propose these measures to the queen. 


hoped that Mary would be induced to sign the 
papers by Melville’s gentle persuasions ; if not, 
Lindsay was to see what he could do by denun- 
ciations and threats. When the two commis- 
sioners arrived at the castle, Melville alone went 
first into the presence of the queen. He opened 
the subject to her in a gentle and respectful man- 
ner. He laid before her the distracted state of 
Scotland, the uncertain and vague suspicions 
fi. sting in the public mind on the subjectof Darn- 
ley’s murder, and the irretrievable shade which 
had been thrown over her position by her unhap- 
py marriage with Bothwell ; and he urged her to 
consent to the proposed measures, as the only 
way now left to restore peace to the land. Mary 
heard him patiently, but replied that she could 
not consent to his proposal. By doing so, she 
should not only sacrifice her own rights, and de- 
grade herself from the position she was entitled 
to occupy, but she should, in some sense, ac- 
knowledge herself guilty of the charges brought 
against her, and justify her enemies. Melville, 
finding that his efforts were vain, called Lindsay 


tempt was made; 
a plan was ripened, 
she escaped from 
the castle, but her 
disguise was pene- 
trated, and she was 
again remanded to 
captivity. Here 
she remained un- 
der a stricter watch 
until another op- 
portunity, which was more suecessful. Popular 
feeling swayed in her favor, and she was shortly 
at the head of an army of six thousand men. 
A battle was fought with the forces under Earl 
Murray arrayed against her ; her troops were de- 
feated, and finally, after passing through many 
vicissitudes of sorrow, she perished on the scaf- 
fold, in 1587. The tomb of Mary is still seen 
in Westminster Abbey, where her remains were 
placed by her son James, when he succeeded to 
the English throne. The castle of Loch Leven, 
the scene of this unfortunate queen’s captivity, 
is now a solitary ruin. The waters of the loch 
have been lowered by means of an excavation of 
the outlet, and a portion of the land has be-n 
left bare around the walls, which has been plant- 
ed with trees. The courtyard is overgrown with 
weeds, and encumbered with fallen stones and 
old foundations. The square tower, though 
roofless, still stands. The octagonal tower which 
Mary occupied remains ; bat the chapel is gone, 
though its outlines may be still traced in the 
ruins of its walls. 
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GLEASONS 


FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


M. BALLOU, Epiror. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER, 


“The Secret Sign,” a sketch of the Southern Cam- 
a story, by Mrs. M. E. Rosinson. 
“The Happy Mistake, or the — of a Poor Cous- 
in,” a story, by Sytvanus Cone, J 
“Turkey and the Turks,” No. vn, descriptive of the 
Sera lio, by Dr. Jznome V. ©. Sara.» 
vels in Palestine,” No. 1X of the series, relating to 
the of Jeressiom, by Rev. F. W. 
hs and A phy,’’ No. VIII, by 
mean ARD KNOWLES, giving the signatures of George RK Gra- 
ham, Charles J. Peterson, L. A. Godey, Andrew Jackson 
Davis, Andrew McMakin, Louis Blanc, Epes Sargent, J. Q. 
Adams and George P. Morris. 
“ The Light from the West,” verses, by Susan H. Biais- 


DELL. 
te The Fall of the Leaf,” lines, by Joseru H. Butter. 
* Don't give up the Ship,” a poem, by C. G. Dunn. 
“ Shades of Evening,” lines, by D. Harpy, Jr. 
“My Answer,”’ verses, by J. Hunt, Jr. 
* Good-by, Mama,” lines, by Mrs. M. W. Curtis. 
Obscurity,” a poem, by J. Sranr Hoittaway. 
“ An Angel in the Clouds,” verses, by Ggo. W. Bungay. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall Ag our readers a wy As capital re tation 
from life, Billy Bowlegs and his compan: , of the 
Seminole Indians, as — lately appeared in New York. 
Drawn by our artist, Mr. Chapin. 

A characteristic and large picture, representing the fa- 
mous Dog Market, of Paris. 

Also, a large and interesting scene, giving a view of the 
a Market, of Paris. 


lah ry h 


very nd tiful series of pictures, rela- 
uve to the City of Worcester, Mass. 

First, a very accurate view of the State Lunatic Asylum, 
by our artist, Mr. Manning. 

Second, a fine view of Lincoln Square, Worcester, show- 
ing the new Antiquarian Hall, the old and new Court 
Houses, and the Unitarian Church. By our artist, Mr. 
Atiburn. 

Third, a fac-simile of the Belt worn by King Philip, 
sketched by our artist, Mr. Kilourn, and now in the An- 
tiquarian Hall, Worcester. 

Fourth, a picture of various 
shapes, specimens of which our eee found in the Anti- 
quarian Hall, as above. 

Fifth, a drawing of the Moccasins worn by the famous 
warrior and Indian king, Tecumseh, by our artist, as 
above. 

Sixth, a portrait of Richard Mather, the ~~ of the Ma- 
thers in America. Drawn by our artist, Mr. Kidd 
the original vow in the antiquarian Hall. 

Seventh, a fine portrait. as above by our artist, of John 
Rogers, the martyr, burnt at the stake in 1555. 

Eighth, a fac-simile of the Pipe used by the Rock 
Mountain Indians. Drawn by our artist, from the por 
nal, in the Antiquarian Hall. 

Ninth, a fac-simile, by our artist, of the Comb used by 
the same tribe of Indians, as found in this exhibition. 

Tenth, a drawing of the original style of the Indian 
Tomahawk, drawn by our artist, as above. 

A fine illustration of our Novelette, by Frederick Hun- 
ter, now p g in our 

An interesting engraving of a new and excellent style of 
Life Boat. A spirited picture. 

A characteristic picture of a Burmese Soldier. 
capital scene. 

A large and superb drawing, by our artist, Mr. Chapin, 
of Costoli’s Columbus Group. An elegant engraving. 


» 
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France.—Our foreign exchanges are full of 
the regal dojngs in celebration of Louis Napo- 
leon’s tour through the south of France. This 
fickle nation seem delighted that Napoleon the 
little has successfully swindled them, and so 
“toss high their caps in air!” 


SPLINTERS. 
. Some one says that all cows once wore 
calf skins boots. Very probable. 
.... Mrs. Sinclair, since her return from 
England, has been playing in Philadelphia. 
. The Hon. Thomas Baring has been 
most courteously received at Washington. 
. The Boston Museum is doing a sure, re- 
liable business, and is very popular. 
... Mrs. Sanderson, of Lexington, Mass., is 
now in her hundred and fifth year! 
. A tunnel under the Hudson at Albany is 
seriously talked of. 
. Mt. Washington has been white with 
snow for more than three weeks, 
.... The population of Paris, France, is set 
down at one million of souls. 
. The Londoners, for the first time, we be- 
lieve, are complaining of mosquitoes. 
... Will somebody (unknown to us) please 
be thanked for a fragrant bouquet ? 
.. Julia Bennett plays with a most irresist- 
ible naivete at the Museum. 
. The stock company at the Howard 
Atheneum improve on acquaintance. 
.... There are now four hundred and thirty- 
six students in Yale College. 


THE IRON DUKE. 

So the proudest soldier of old England is dead, 
the hero of Waterloo, the conqueror of Napo- 
leon, and the favorite of the queen and the peo- 
ple of Great Britain. We see by the foreign 
papers that his decease has created a profound 
sensation, and that all classes are striving to do 
his memory honor. Doubtless our readers will 
thank us for refreshing their memories touching 
the life and career of this military chieftain. 
Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, fourth 
son of the second Earl of Mornington, was born 
at Dangan Castle, county of Meath, Ireland, 
May 4, 1769, and died at Walmer Castle, Eng- 
land, Tuesday, Sept. 14,1852. Receiving the early 
part of his education at Eton, he afterwards went 
to the military college at Angiers. He became 
Captain Wellesley in 1793, and in 1797 distin- 
guished himself as Colonel Wellesley at the 
storming of Seringapatam. In 1802, as General 
Wellesley, he gained further successes in the 
Mahratta war ; and in 1802 won the famous field 
of Assaye. As Sir Arthur Wellesley, he obtain- 
ed great distinction in 1808 and ’9 in the Penin- 
sular war.—After the battle of Talavera, and the 
passage of the Douro, he received, August 20, 
the honor of a peerage, by the title of Baron 
Douro and Viscount Wellington, Parliament 
voted him thanks and a pension of £2000 a year. 

In 1813 he was created the Marquis of Wel- 
lington by the prince regent. The battle of Tou- 
louse, which terminated Wellington’s seventh 
peninsular campaign, was fought after Napoleon 
had abdicated. The battle of Waterloo put the 
apex to the pyramid of his military renown. In 
1814 he took his seat in the House of Lords. 
On the 12th May of that year, it was voted by 
the House of Commons that the sum £10,000 be 
annually paid the “ Duke of Wellington.” This 
was afterwards commuted for half a million ster- 
ling.—The passing of the reform bill may be 
said to have been the closing of the duke’s politi- 
cal life. A London paper closes an article on 
the great warrior as follows : 


“ When men in after times shall look back to the annals 
of England for examples of energy and public virtue 
among those who have raised this country to her station 
on the earth, no name will remain more conspicuous or 
more unsullied than that of Arthur Wellesley, the great 
Duke of Wellington. The actions of his life were extra- 
ordinary, but his character was equal to his actions. He 
was the very type and model of an Englishman; and al- 
though men are prone to invest the worthies of former 
ages with a dignity and merit they commonly withhold 
from their contemporaries, we can select none from the 
long array of our captains and our nobles who, taken for" 
all in all, can claim a rivalry with him who is gone from 

it us, an ritor of imperishable fame.” 


THE PREMIUM FOWLS. 

It will be remembered that last week we gave 
a fine picture of the premium fowls exhibited at 
the Utica State Fair. D. P. Newell, of Roches- 
ter, Munroe Co., N. Y., received the first pre- 
mium on the occasion, and though our picture 
gave Mr. Newell’s fine Canton cock and hen and 
Dorking cock and hen, his name was omitted, 
as being the breeder and owner of them. He 
received the first premium for the best lot of pure 
bred fowls—$10; also the first on white Surry 
Dorkings. The first premium were also award- 
ed him for the best coop of fowls. In this coop 
were one pair each of fine Cochin Chinas, 
white Shanghaes, black Shanghaes ; also the first 
premium on Canton or China fowl, buff Shang- 
haes, white Shanghaes, and black Shanghaes. 
Mr. Newell was awarded some second premiums 
on other varieties. There was but one opinion 
in reference to his stock of poultry. His superb 
specimens were probably the finest ever exhibit- 
ed by one person in the State of New York. 


Gieason’s PrerortaL —There is no paper or magazine 
we reecive, which can compare with this incomparable 
sheet. As a literary paper, it numbers among its con- 
tributors many of the very best and most polished writers 
of the country ; and as a paper devoted to illustrations, it 
stands fur ahead of all rivals. The attention paid to this 
department is great, and its readers are weekly surprised 
and gratified with che boldvess of conception, and the ar- 
tistical genins displayed in the execution of each picture. 
— Milford Herald. 


» 


Sontac.—We are to have this queen of song 
at the Melodeon soon. What a music-loving 
people we are! Pierpont was right, speaking of 
music : 


*» Who ne’er hath felt her hand assuasive steal 
Along his heart, that heart can never feel! ’ 


A Waryine.—There is a scoundrel travelling 
in Indiana and the West, who signs himself A. C. 
Ewing, La Fayette, Ind., and represents himself 
as our agent. He has no connection with this 
establishment, nor have we ever employed him. 


Linerat !—American newspapers are now 
prohibited altogether in Cuba. 


Tremoxt Tempie.—We rejoice to see that 
this building is fast being completed. 


OUR CONTRIBUTIONS. 

We trust that the subscribers of the Pictorial 
read with interest and profit the very graphic and 
faithful series of articles, now publishing in these 
pages (and which we frequently illustrate), from 
the pen of Dr. Jerome V.C. Smith. The same 
remark may apply to the very valuable series of 
letters from Palestine, by Rev. F. W. Holland, 
which have already reached to No. VIII. The 
autographs, too, which have been given, have 
formed a new and peculiar feature of our paper 
for some time past. All these cost a heavy out- 
lay of money, and a great expense of time and 
attention to produce for the gratification of our 
readers. We believe that the patrons of the 
Pictorial can discern between commonplace ma- 
terial and really valuable reading matter, which 
literally instructs, while it amuses end entertains. 
We believe, too, that it requires no boasting, or 
self puffing, to lead them to discover the intrinsic 
merit of our literary department. 

The names that so frequently appear at the 
head of our original articles, are a guarantee of 
the character and the contents of the paper. No 
articles are accepted for the paper unless they 
are worth paying for, and all are paid for that 
appear. It has been the practice of some of our 
weekly publications to print any sketch, prose or 
poetic, they could possess themselves of without 
cost, and thus a mass of miserable twaddle is 
palmed off upon the public by a class of un- 
fledged literary aspirants, that is calculated to 
disgust all sensible people. 

Let it be remembered that no person labors 
for this paper without full remuneration; we 
do not want any but known and experienced 
writers for its columns, and such always find us 
ready and willing to consider their articles, and 
when accepted, to pay for them liberally. It is 
well, when there is so much spurious matter 
afloat, that our readers should be made fully 
aware of these facts, so important to their and 
our own interests. 
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BINDING THE PICTORIAL, 

We are still constantly binding volumes Ist 
and 2d of the Pictorial in the most beautiful 
style; gilt edges and back, and illumined sides, 
with a rich frontispiece and correct index, for 
one dollar, at our office of publication in Boston. 
Our agents, Samuel French, 151 Nassau street, 
New York; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut street, Phil- 
adelphia; Burgess, Taylor & Co., 111 Balti- 
more street, Baltimore, and A. C. Bagley, 10 
West Third street, Cincinnati, will receive the 
numbers and bind them in the same style for 
$1 25, being an addition of twenty-five cents for 
cost of transportation. This will enable many 
of our subscribers who are located at a great dis- 
tance from our publishing office, to avail them- 
selves of our cheap terms of binding, and to pre- 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. ‘Eaton, | Samuel | Kettell, Esq., 
to Miss Lois Jane Robbins 

By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. “Oliver 8. Lyford, of New York, 
to Miss Lovina A. Norris. 

By Rev Mr. Bosworth, Mr. William H. Wood to Miss 
Martha E. Morton. 

aS Dr. Frothingham, Dr. Joseph H. Foster, of New 

York, to Miss Mary Frothingham. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Damon, Mr. James L. Pink- 
ham to Miss Caroline A. Bennett, both of Boston. 

At Newburyport, by Rev Dr. Ww ithington, Mr. Elijah P. 
White, of Georgetown, to Miss Lydia D. Coffin. 

At North Middleboro’, by Rev. Mr Bliss, Mr. Thomas 
D. Stall, of Taunton, to "Miss Mary L. Pratt 

At Fall River, by Kev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Leander A. De- 
vol to Miss Mary Maria Beers. 

At South Berwick, Me., Mr. Reuben W. Drew. of Salmon 
Falls, N. H., to Miss Susan M. Ham, of Dover, N. H. 

At Portland, Me , by Rev. Dr. Dwight, Mr. Edward E. 
Ficket to Miss Harriet 3. Maynard. 

At Hancock, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Bigelow, Mr. Joel H. 
Hills, of Boston, to Miss Edwiva Francesca Bugbee. 

At Brattleboro’, Vt., Robert Perkins, M. D., Sof Adrian, 
Mich., to Mrs. Celia M. Herbert, of Northfield, Mass. 

At Springfield, Vt , Mr. Royal B. Stearns, of Woodstock, 
to Miss Frances H. Porter. 

At Providence, RK. {., Mr. Henry F. Allen, of Boston, to 
Miss Susan —y 5) of New Bedford 

At aay n, N. ¥., Mr. Philip H. ‘Stevens to Miss Lue 
J. Stoddard 

At Columbus, N. Y., by Rev. Mr. Bowdish, Mr. Theodore 
H. Cone, of New Berlin, to Miss Harriette Kennedy. 


In this city, Mrs. Josephine Theresa Ballard, 48; Mrs. 
Rebecca Armstrong Williams, 72; William Emery Seaver, 
10; Mr. George O. Harvey, 26; Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, of 
Deer Isle, Me., 20; Mr. Frederick 0. Smith, of Norfolk, 
Va., 22; Miss Matilda Davis Goodrich, 17 ; Mr. Thomas T. 
Hay den, 34; Miss Susan Oxford, 26. 

re Roxbury, Benjamin Weld, , 84. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Sarah M. I oyt, 26. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Abigail Jackson, 90. 

At Chelsea, Widow Mary Pratt, 95. 

At Dorchester, Caroline D., wife of Mr. James Sirret, 25. 

At Saugus, Dr. C. A. Cheever, of Portsmouth, N. H., 58. 

A‘ Lynn, Fredericka P., youngest daughter of Mr. Fred- 
erick C. Hanson, 1 year and 5 months. 

At Quincy, Mrs. Sarah Halistram, 72. 

At Cohassett, Mr. Henry Pratt, 71. 

At Salem, Mrs. Mary Butman, 53. 

At Marblehead, Mr. John Collyer, 84. 

At Holliston, Mr. Asa Fisk, 72. 

At East Walpole, Mrs. Martha Newell Bird, 81. 

At West Newbury, Mrs. Lydia Merrill Poore; 80. 

At Weston, Mr. Stephen Abrahams, 71. 

At Pittsfield, Mrs. Susan Cobb, 72. 

At Stoughton, Mr. William George, 76. 

At Sterling, Mary, wife of Dr E. Lyon, of Essex, Ct., 27. 

At Wells, Me. as Moses Wells 75. 

At Keene, N.H iphalet Hale, Esq., 78. 

At Stratham, N. H., Hon. James Foss, BO. 

At Washington, Dr. T. P. Baldwin, of. Vershire, Vt., 28. 

At Milwaukie, Prof. Amasa Buck, 67. 

At Rockton, Lll., Martha, wife of Rev. 8. G. Randall, 31. 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 


serve their papers in an available and or tal 
form for reference. Any back numbers of the 
paper may still be obtained as above, to com- 


plete broken files, or to replace injured numbers. 


ApvVeERTISE.—Give me, said an ancient phi- 
losopher, where to stand, and with a lever I will 
move the earth. Men of business, employ this 
lever—advertise, and you may move the world 
where you will. N.B.—This is disinterested 
advice, inasmuch as we do not advertise in the 
Pictorial for any one. 


Pouiricat.—The presidency is my oyster, 
and I will open it, said a stalwort general, no 
matter where or when. Whereupon down went 
his oyster;out of sight; and the tall general, 
after a few brandishes of his sword, opened his 
—eyes ! 


» 


Heratpry.—There are various coats of arms, 
but no particular coat of honor; for honor may 
want a coat, or be found in all coats, and is a 
badge as illustrious upon the shoulders of an 
apple-seller as when it adorns a State Street 
merchant. 


“Tue Kine or tue Sea; a Tale of the Fear- 
less and Free,” by Nep Buntiing.—We have 
just issued a new edition of this popular book, 
long since out of print. 


PostaGE.—To regular subscribers the postage 
of this paper is only one half cent each to any part 
of the United States, according to the new law. 


+ 


Boston Mi.itary.—The first regiment of 
infantry are in a very efficient condition at this 
present moment, under Colonel Holbrook. 


Wantep.—Two or three first rate agents for 
the Flag and Pictorial. 


toh. 


tales, sh and poems, by the 
BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 


pages. It forms 
The Best Family Paper, 
inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in tion with the 


fund of amusement it affords, ond the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding alt 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July; thus making two volumes 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 


(> One copy of the Fiac or our Union, and one copy 
of the Drawine-Room COMPANION, One yeur, 


(> The Picrortat Drawtne-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy 
Published every Sarurpay, by 
F. GLEASON, Bostox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & CO., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore 
A.C BAGLEY, 10 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. Fourth and Chesnut, St. Louis. 


(G> Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
AUTUMN WINDS. 


BY “GLENALLAN,” OF KENT. 
The autumn winds are wailing now o’er fields of ripened corn, 
Which bright in yellow beauteousness the distances adorn ; 
And now the silvery spirit voice of summer's parting breeze 
Hath sung its plaintive anthem mid the aisles of withered trees ; 
And a warning voice is whispering to the erring child of clay, 
“Ye are passing! ye are passing, like the fading leaves, away!” 


The bright, green hair that decked the head of many an aged tree, 
Like snow-dust falling, clothes the breast of meadow-land and lea ; 
And now ye little summer birds, go seek another clime, 
For the autumn winds are wailing with a sad and doleful chime ; 
And their melancholy music seems imploringly to say, 

“ Prepare ye for the future! ye are passing all away !” 


Wail on! wail on! ye autumn winds! though rudely ye do bear 
The stalwort wood-kings of their leaves by cool and trenchant air, 
And force the little summer birds, at close of summer time, 

To leave their warm and happy homes and seek another clime ; 
Still thou dost ever teach to man that all that’s bright must fade, 
That all that ’s beautiful of earth must in the tomb be laid! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 


No 
BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


JERUSALEM. 


Tur Armenian church, on the spot where St. James was be- 
headed, is the richest church in Jerusalem, because its members 
are the principal bankers and great merchants of Syria. At ves- 
pers their Persian rugs were quite covered with a kneeling crowd 
—the women worshipping separately from the men, as is the cus- 
tom even in the American churches in Palestine. Hundreds of 
lamps of every pattern, material and size hang from the ceil- 
ing, along with ostrich eggs, and quantities of poor gilding and 
execrable paintings hiding the walls. The Syrian church, though 
far poorer, was also curious in the same way for its want of every 
kind of taste, of solemnity as well as beauty. In what was once 
a Latin church, but now the ante-chamber of a very holy mosque, 
the scene of the Last Supper is placed by tradition ; and, as I un- 
derstood the interpreter, beneath is the tomb of David, which 
neither Jew nor Christian is permitted to see, as the place is hal- 
lowed by a peculiar sanctity. 

The houses of Annas and Caiaphas—two convents connected 
with these names for want of a better—were visited to close the 
Christian curiosities of the city. Like all establishments of the 
kind in Syria, they tell their own tale of peril and injury—a low, 
iron door affording the only entrance through a solid wall of 
great height, and that being kept fastened day and night. On 
one occasion, Old Maundrell tells us that the nuns of a Syrian 
convent, dreading defilement by the Saracens who were storming 
the town, followed the example of their abbess, and so mangled 
their faces, as to prompt no other desire in the lustful conquerors 
than of completing the work of blood which had begun, “ thus 
restoring them,” says he, “to an inviolable beauty in the other 
world.” 

Among the places of Jewish memory none interested me more 
than the pool of Bethesda, a dry reservoir three hundred and sixty 
feet by one hundred and thirty, with two lofty arched vaults, that 
reminded one of the “ porches” in which the sick waited for the 
moving of the waters, but were really built to support streets, 
which now cross the basin and cut off nearly half its ancient lim- 
its. It is some seventy feet below the street, with an altogether 
neglected look, and a few wild trees scattered in its deep enclos- 
ure. There has been no water within it for centuries, though its 
sides are coated with cement so as to make it a perfect reservoir, 
nor any means of access ; but it is close against the outer walls of 
the temple, so that the boiling up which the impotent man had 
been looking for so long, may have been occasioned by the dis- 
charge from the temple of the water and blood poured out at the 
annual sacrifice. Dr. Robinson imagines this only the ditch 
around the tower of Antonia—but the cistern-like coating upon 
the sides seems to settle the question in favor of tradition. 

The ancient. court of the Gentiles you are not permitted to en- 
ter, hardly to look within. It is the most sacred spot ia the Mos- 
lem faith after Mecca, as from its centre stone, where Jacob was 
thought to have slept, Mahommed leaped up into heaven. From 
the Mount of Olives you have a perfect view of the whole interior, 


and can witness every day, and at every hour of the day, men en- 


gaged in prayer, or the preparatory ablutions, under the shade of 
orange, olive and cypress-trees, and beneath the walls of the fa- 
mous mosques, Omar and El-Achsa. The best authorities con- 
sider that the present area is about the size of Solomon’s, that the 
central mosque erected by the Caliph Omar occupies the site of 
the Jewish Holy of Holies, and that the arches visible at one cor- 


ner of the court, date back to the time of Herod, if not of Solomon. 
The less elegant mosque, El-Achsa, is supposed to be the 


Christian church erected in the sixth century by the Emperor 
Justinian. As the form of a temple of that period is still pre- 
served within, as that building occupied such a prominent posi- 
tion as could have been found at no other part of Jerusalem, as 
the Saracen conquerors are more likely to have taken pride in 


erecting the crescent over the cross than in entirely destroying the 


trophy of their conquest, this is probably a relic of the worship of 
the virgin. 

But the grand structure is the fairest thing in Jerusalem, and 
one of the most fairy-like buildings in the world. The fact of its 


being eight-sided and of a bluish-white marble, led me to expect 
nothing of grace or magnificence. But while you will search the 
world in vain for so glorious a © platform” for a nation’s cathe- 
dral, the material exquisitely becomes the lofty place which it oc- 
cupies, as if it were an enthroned cloud; and its dome looks just 
ready to float away into the azure depths, which seem its native 
home. No structure that ever stood over this unquarried rock 
could have had such a heavenly look, though the original temple 
had, of course, a diviner consecration and a special acceptance 
with the Most High. 

The liberalizing spirit of the nineteenth century will achieve no 
more gracious task than when it shall throw open this jealously- 
guarded sanctuary to Christian feet. Great discoveries may yet 
remain to be made within its unvisited vaults. It is hardly possi- 
ble that the Jews would have themselves destroyed the sacred 
relics, vessels and records within the temple at the time of its 
capture by the Romans. Neither was Titus such a barbarian as 
to have wilfully made an end of these tablets and sacred memo- 
rials. Far more probably, they were buried in some of those deep 
vaults on which the temple was erected, and their hiding-place 
was buried, too, from human knowledge by the terrible carnage 
which washed out the sin of the nation in a sea of blood. Very 
possibly our own countrymen, having rendered a hitherto unat- 
tempted service, to the world, by the thorough examination of the 
Jordan, and by perfecting our knowledge of the Dead Sea, may 
make still more interesting discoveries on this hallowed area, and 
bring to light the unquestionable seals of a most ancient revela- 
tion. 

At the foot of the side wall of the temple enclosure, I saw the 
saddest sight in all the world—the Jews assembled on their weekly 
day of wailing, reading the penitential prophets, repeating the pe- 
titions of the psalms, mourning over their “ beautiful house,” and 
praying passionately for its restoration—weeping profusely, and 
beating their heads against the stones. The females seemed 
deeply affected, the younger children, of course, were little better 
than lookers-on, but some noble old men made the spectacle im- 
posing in the extreme by a silence like despair. I did not need 
to ask if they believed what they were reading of the coming of 
the Redeemer, because a room cannot be let or hired among them 
without reference to this event, which is understood to annihilate 
all contracts ; and I could not fail to pity and honor this unwav- 
ering fidelity to the faith of their fathers. Watched as they are, 
everywhere oppressed, every way wronged, the old stories of their 
murdering Christian children for their sacrifice being still kept 
alive at Damascus, Constantinople and other places, it is found 
almost impossible to change the faith of a Jew. 


The Jewish quarter of the city no one can mistake. When my 
wanderings through a number of well-paved streets brought me 
into some muddy lanes, full of all sorts of holes and choked up 
with rubbish and filth, I knew into what neighborhood I had fallen, 
even before a funeral procession came along, the body borne on 
men’s shoulders in an open coffin and the dress of life, the wildest 
train of followers straggling and wading behind. Imagine all 
the rejected garments, worn-out boots, brimless hats and heathen- 
ish caps of Christian garretdom to march in Indian file through a 
floating mass of decay and ruin, and some shadow can be caught 
of this gloomy ceremony. Their wild eyes, untrimmed beards, 
haggard looks, set off the tattered dress to perfection, and made 
me shudder as I encountered them alone at nightfall. Coming to 
this Holy City in advanced years, that they may die upon the 
spot where the trumpet of redemption is to first sound abroad, 
their funds are frequently exhausted when they arrive; and, if 
not, the Turk marks them out for systematic spoliation, while 
few means of support are open to them, and the indulgence of 
pious feeling in reverie, prayer and the study of the Talmud is 
more natural under the circumstances than any labor. I am glad 
that their prospered brethren in this country remember their ne- 
cessities, and amongst the help sent from abroad to a really help- 
less and still oppressed race, that of America occupies an honor- 
able place. If Christianity is to work in amongst them, I believe 
it must be first of all by treating them generously, by remember- 
ing that they furnished the Founder and first missionaries of our 
faith, who could be found nowhere else, and that this noble ser- 
vice has been rewarded hitherto only by disgracing them as felons, 
hunting them down as highwaymen, and keeping them through- 
out Christendom a degraded, and therefore a hating race. 

At the Zion gate sit, as of old, the veritable lepers, tempting us 
to cry “unclean, unclean,” and loosing our purse-strings in sym- 
pathy for that disease which so often received the pity of Him, 
who is remembered stiil in some parts of Palestine as the Great 
Physician. There appear to be two forms of the malady, in one 
of which it is not contagious, but in both it might be modified 


and gradually subdued by those early habits of cleanliness, which 
the Jew has neglected ever since his tribes went forth like the 
dove secking in vain for a resting-place to her feet. At present, 
no pains appear to be taken either for cure or prevention. In- 
fected persons withdraw from society as they did in ancient time, 
live in community with one another, marry and raise up fami- 
lies to perpetuate what they believe to be a divine judgment, and 


go down to an unwept grave, after, say fifteen years of constantly 
increasing wretchedness—affecting evidence certainly of the truth 
of their history, since the spirit which animated them thousands 
of ‘years ago has not materially changed, nor appears likely to 
change If the old Roman was right, and the noblest life-picture 
is “the good man struggling against adversity,” how much more 
noble is the sight of a whole people constantly under the harrow 


of persecution, yet never crushed—without a country, a temple, 
an altar, or a home, and yet full of faith, as when their Jerusalem 
was the “joy of all the earth,” their Solomon the praise of the 
world. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHY 


OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. . 
No. VII. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


Mr. Lunt, of Massachusetts, is a more than ordinary poet. 
He is known as a writer of more than common force and gran- 
deur. His handwriting is bold and massive, and without hair 
strokes. It is also very illegible. 


Cuartes West Tromson has written many poems that are 
characterized by a tenderness of expression seldom equalled. 
His manuscripts are clear, rolling and extremely legible. Still it 
is entirely without the force and decision necessary to become a 
great poet. No one can read the most of his poems without ad- 


CRW 


The handwriting of Mrs. Estixe seems to be performed after 
some schoolday model, and continued the same ever since. 
When such is the case, it is utterly impossible to discover any in- 
dications of character from that alone. She has written many 
beautiful poems, which have had a due amount of popularity. 
Her manuscripts are very legible. 


The chirography of Mrs. ELuer is very different from that of 
Mrs. Esling. It is much neater, and more forcible. Her contri- 
butions are chiefly translations from the Italian. Like all transla- 
tors, she is destitute of originality, or superior genius of any kind. 


othe. Jour 


The ladies of America are indebted to Mrs. ANN S. Steruens 
for many hours of pleasurable reading. She has long been con- 
nected with the periodical press of the day, and has written a 
great deal of both prose and verse. Her chirography is strikingly 
beautiful, and suggests force and pure originality. 


The friends of Jonn G. Wuittier have far overrated his tal- 
ents in many respects. They imagine that his anti-slavery poems 
deserve a place beside Bryant’s “'Thanatopsis,” Halleck’s master 
poems, and the matchless gems of Longfellow. In this respect, 
they err—and err to an unpardonable extent. Still he possesses 
talent, and pure, high-born originality. His versification is un- 
equalled—smooffi, graceful and harmonious. But his imagina- 
tive powers are below the ordinary grade, and his handwriting 
precise and quaker-like. 


The learned blacksmith seems possessed of a mind as well 
tempered as his own anvil, and we are indebted to him for some 
sparks from its creative power that have burst into never-dying 


flame. The signature we will leave for the analyzing of the reader. 
The manuscript is rather uncouth and irregular. 


This well known and popular French editor is now very prom- 
inently beforé the European public. The hand is as delicate as a 
female’s, and indicates little of character to our eye. He is a 
swift writer, and generally forms his letters in an indistinct and 
running manner. His touch, though light upon the pen, often 
conveys matter of heavy and vital importance. 


Taglar: 


Bayarp Taytor is undoubtedly one of our best poets, and he 
is fast adding to his other celebrities by becoming one of the most 
noted of modern travellers. We hear of him in California writing 


a book upon the valley of the Sacramento, and next week we find 
him eating salt with the Arabs of the East, and out-bragging the 
petty princes of the desert. His manuscript is very correct, and 
in body is regular and handsome. Mr. Taylor was brought up a 
practical printer. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


M’LLE RACHEL, 

A letter writer says: “ M’lle Rachel has just 
returned to Paris from her foreign tour. We 
have not yet seen published the amount of the 
profits of her recent excursion. It is, doubtless, 
a round sum, that will go far to satisfy the pro- 
verbial appetite of her race, which she is known 
to possess in a remarkable degree. She employs 
all the vacations allowed her at the French The- 
atre in traversing the provinces of France and 
the capitals of Europe, at the head of a special 
compapy of actors and actresses, of which her 
brother is manager. She is, unquestionably, 
the first tragedian of her day, but she practises 
her noble art less nobly ; she uses her admirable 
talent with less apparent consciousness of its 
lofty nature, and more exclusively with an eye 
to its value as a source of revenue, than any 
eminent artist of her day.” 


MODES OF EXECUTION, 

A correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
was “struck lately in reading the accounts of 
nearly simultaneous public executions, by the 
variety of modes which exist in Europe of exe- 
cuting capital punishment. In Spain a criminal 
has just been strangled (garroted). In Prussia 
another has been beheaded with axe and block. 
In England one has been hanged. In France 
one has been guillotined; and another, con- 
demned by court martial, has been shot. In 
many parts of Germany, beheading with a sword 
is still the mode of executing criminals.” 


Ratuer Queer.—A remarkable instance of 
the mutability of fortune occurred lately in the 
appearance of Garibaldi, the Italian patriot, at 
Lima, as the commander of a Peruvian guano 
ship. He was received with great enthusiasm 
by the people, and has since been offered the 
command of an expedition against Flores. 


Anotuer Cunan Exrepition.—The leader 
of the Cuban movement, Gonzales, writes to the 
New York Herald, that an expedition like that 
which resulted so fatally to Lopez, is now in 
contemplation by the Cuban sympathizers. 

Mrs. Mowatt has lately closed a_ brilliant 
engagement at the Providence Museum, in her 
own brilliant play of “ Fashion,” which attracted 
the fashion of the Roger Williams city. She 
has achieved new triumphs. 


A Comparison.—Europe and America may 
be compared to the minute-hand and hour-hand 
of a clock. The former makes the most revolu- 
tions ; whereas the latter makes a steady progress, 


and determines the real march of advancement. 


Very Goop.—Considering, says Punch, the 
immense variety of smelts that emanate from the 
Thames, what a capital speculation the river 
would be, if it could be made to pay one per 
(s) cent. 


» 


A Warsino.—A leading medical practitioner 
at Brighton, England, has lately given a list of 
sixteen cases of paralysis, produced by smoking, 
which came under his own kuowledge within 
the last six months. 


Hanpsome Donation.—The mayor has re- 
ceived a check for $1000 from the Hon. Wm. C. 
Appleton, M. C., for the purchase of books for a 
public library. 

Vessets at THE Navy Yarp.—There have 
been fitted out at the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
during the last seven years, thirty-six vessels. 


Navat.—Commodore Ringgold is to have 
charge of the expedition to survey the China 
seas, The United States ship Vincennes will be 
the flag ship of the squadron. 


Larce.—The editor of the Nantucket Mirror 
has a pumpkin measuring four feet eleven inches 
in circumference. 


» 


Naturatizen.—Ole Bull has declared his 


intention of becoming a citizen of the United 
States, and has taken the necessary oath. 


Curtovus.—The bones of a mastodon have 
been dug up in the town of New Britain, Ct. 


> 


Bruix.—A bear weighing 400 pounds was 
killed in Middleboro’, Vt., on Saturday week. 


Gas.—Woonsocket, R. I., is to be lit with gas. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Ex-Governor Chambers, late of Iowa, is dead. 

Providence is at present the place for burglars. 

Every man complains of his memory, but no 
man complains of his judgment. 

The Providence “«~ are determined to 
have a new city hall. That’s right. 

At the house of Correction in Cambridge, 
there are, at present, 128 convicts. 

The value of tobacco raised this year in Ohio, 
is computed at $1,300,000. 

The world’s contempt for some sort of people 
serves only to reconcile them the better to them- 
selves. 

Spatch remarks that as “ Procrastination is 
the thief of time,” he must be the scoundrel who 
stole his watch. 

At Hartford, Ct., recently, Owen Gaven was 
killed, and John Gaven nearly killed, by de- 
scending into a foul well. 

Tens and twenties of the Hamilton Bank, 
Scitnate, R. L., worthless, altered to Hamilton 
Bank, Boston, have just been put in circulation. 


The only child of Joseph Roby, of South Ded- 
ham, a girl three years of age, was drowned re- 
cently by falling into a tub of water. 

In Wardsboro’ Vt., on the night of the 8th 
ult., the house of Peter Moore took fire, and six 
of his children perished in the flames. 

A man named Robert Simkins was killed in 
Albany lately by the bursting of a grindstone, 
which was used for polishing. 

A man in describing the inhabitants of Ore- 
gon, said; “ They live high, dress well and ride 
their horses on the canter.” 

There are at Gloucester twenty fishing firms 
fitting out about three hundred fishing schooners, 
manned by some three thousand men. 

There are ninety-five persons, corporations, 
etc., in the city of Providence, who are taxed for 
over $50,000 each. 


An Irishman named Leary was killed in Low- 
ell, Sunday, by the giving way of a derrick in 
the canal. 

Madame Sontag has recovered a verdict for 
$20,000 against Lumley; but whether she will 
recover the money is doubtful. 

It is said that Mrs. Sinclair and Mr. Vanden- 
hoff will shortly appear at Niblo’s, in Miss Van- 
denhoff’s play, called “‘ Woman’s Heart.” 

Mrs. Eliza Blank died in New York, lately, 
from blows administered by her son. A warrant 
has been issued for his arrest. 

The President has approved the proceedings 
of the recent court martial at Brooklyn, by which 
Lieuts. John H. Devlin and J. Hartley Strick- 
land were cashiered. 

Clarence A., three years of age, son of Mr. 
James Deluce, of South Boston, was run over by 
a heavily loaded team, lately, near his father’s 
house, and killed. 

Look out for counterfeit $2 bills, on the Bank 
of Burlington, Vt.; they are a fac simile of the 
genuine, The engraving is coarse, but the gen- 
eral appearance of the bill is good, 


The Lowell machine shop, and the machine 
shops at Lawrence, Manchester, Biddeford and 
Holyoke, have reduced the hours of labor to 
eleven per day for the workmen in their employ. 

According to the Cincinnati Gazette, there are, 
at this time, in twenty-one of the older States, a 
city population of 3,223,041 toa rural population 
of 14,461,882. 

During the last quarter, the post-office depart- 
ment at Washington have opened one million 
and a quarter of dead letters, from which the de- 
partment obtained over $11,000. 


The Shawnee Indians who have been at Wash- 
ington since last winter, have concluded their 
business with the Indian bureau, and have re- 
ceived $38,000, to be distributed among their 
people at home. 

The Bangor Mercury says the custom of gen- 
tlemen taking the head of the pew came in vogue 
in the early settlement of this country, when it 
was necessary to carry muskets to the place of 
worship as a defence against Indian depredations. 


A negro woman belonging to Geo. M. Garri- 
son, of Polk county, killed four of her children 
by cutting their throats while they were asleep, 
on Thur-day night, the 2d ult., and then put an 
end to her own existence by cutting her throat. 


James H., son of Jacob B. Wilson, at Pigeon 
Cove, aged 15 years, was shot in the neck by the 
accidental discharge of a gun in the hands of a 
lad named John Troy, so that he lived but a 
few minutes. 

On the 3d ult., the dwelling house of Mr. 
Esek Hawkins, in Dickinson, Franklin county, 
was burned down. Mrs. Hawkins and her 
youngest child, a lad seven years of age, perished 
in the flames. 


The Concord Reporter says a squash vine 
commenced growing in the garden of Colonel 
Samuel M. Currier, of Hopkinton, about the 
middle of June, and by the 16th of September 
had attained a length of 252 feet. It bore fifteen 
respectable sized marrowfat squashes. 

There are two saw mills at Chitantami, on the 
Saguenay River, Canada, which run 182 upright 
saws and ten circular saws, From the St. Law- 


rence to those saw-mills the distance is ninety 
miles up the Saguenay. Square-rigged vessels 
of large tonnage go up to the mil’s to take in 
their loads of lumber, and sail direct for Europe. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


A new palace for the queen is to be built, at a 
cost of £100,000, at Balmoral, Scotland. 

Lord Byron’s daughter, Ada, now known as 
Lady Lovelace, was reported to be dangerously 
ill. She is about thirty-six years of age. 

The disease in the grape vine is still progress- 
ing in many parts of Europe, and on the shores 
of the Rhine, as well as in Piedmont. 

Mr. Owens, the comedian, who has been mak- 
ing the tour of Great Britain, France and Swit- 
zerland, at last accounts, was on the eve of 
ascending Mont Blanc. 


Thackeray is to receive $1500 for a course of 
lectures on the writers of the age of Queen Anne, 
before the New York Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation. 

A letter from the Hague states that two cases 
of hydrophobia have been cured there by the 
employment of sulphate of quinine, combined 
with opium. 

On the Ist of August there were 329 manu- 
factories of beet-root sugar in operation in 
France. The quantity manufactured this season 
was 74,183,999 kilogrammes. 

Sportsmen in France are limited in their ex- 
peditions, being unable to obtain more than half 
a day’s supply of powder owing to the law, 
which does not permit any large quantity to be 
sold at one time. 

A splendid monument of Peter the Great has 
been erected by the nobility of the government 
of Waldimir, at the village of Wieskowa. The 
remains of Peter the Great’s ficet are still at this 
place. 


Queen Victoria has granted to the Duchess of 
Buckingham a suite of apartments in Hampton 
Court Palace. The Duke of Buckingham, it 
will be remembered, became bankrupt and im- 
poverished a few years ago. 

At Tottenham, Eng., a person undertook for a 
bet, to lay a gun on the ground, throw a potato 
up, turn head over heels, pick up the gun and 
hit the potato once in five shots before it fell to 
the ground. He won his bet the first shot. 

Napoleon’s marriage with the Princess Vasa 
has been postponed by the advice of the lady’s 
physician ; but it will certainly take place. The 
only alteration in the programme being that the 
proclamation of the empire will precede instead 
of following the nuptials. 

A Mr. Nield, recently deceased in England, 
has bequeathed to Queen Victoria nearly the 
whole of his property. It consists chiefly of 
land scattered in various counties, and is valued 
at half a million sterling. We could have sug- 
gested to the gentleman a more needy heir. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Who cannot keep his own secret, ought 
not to complain if another tells it. 

. Common sense and substantial home- 
spun garments are not much used in these days. 

..». Beware of dwelling on the number of 
your good qualities. It was King David’s count- 
ing his subjects that deprived him of them. 

.... That alone can be called true refinement 
which elevates the soul of man, purifying the man- 
ners by improving the intellect.—Hosea Ballou. 

.... Sweet are the uses of adversity, which, 
like the toad, though ugly and venomous, wears 
yet a precious jewel in his head.—Shakspeare. 

.... We, ignorant of ourselves, beg often our 
own harms, which the powers deny us for our 
good ; so we find profit, by losing of our prayers. 


.... In women, the heart is the citadel, and 
all the rest mere suburbs; in men, an inconsid- 
erable outwork, which can be lost without injur- 
ing the strength of the place. 

.... There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
omitted, all the voyage of their life is bound in 
shallows and in miseries.—Shakspeare. 

-+++ The forms and ceremonies of politeness 
may be dispensed with, in a measure, in the re- 
laxations and intimacies of one’s own fireside, 
but kind attentions never. 

.... There was never yet philosopher that 
could endure the toothache patiently, however 
they have writ the style of gods, and make a 
pish at chance and sufferance.—Shakspeare. 

.... Nature hath so distributed her gifts 
among her children, as to promote a mutual 
helpfulness; and what, perhaps, is still more 
precious, a mutual humility among men.— Chal- 
mers. 

. This life will not admit of equality ; but 
surely that man who thinks he derives conse- 
quence and respect from keeping others at a dis- 
tance, is as base-minded as the coward who 
shuns the enemy from the fear of an attack.— 


Croethe. 


.... Admiration is a very short-lived passion, 
that immediately decays upon growing familiar 
with its object, unless it be still fed with fresh 
discoveries, and kept alive by a new perpetual 
succession of miracles rising up to its view.— 
Addison. 


Courtship is a fine bowling-green turf, 
all galloping round and sweet-hearting, a sun- 


shine holiday in summer time; but when once 


through matrimony’s turnpike, the weather be- 
comes wintry, and some husbands are seized 
with a cold, sguish fit, to which the faculty 


give the name of indifference.—G. A. Stevens. 


Joker's Budget. 


A good name will wear out; a bad name may 
be changed by the legislature ; a nickname sticks 
to you like the shirt of Nessus. 

Dickens, in speaking of a friend, says that bis 
face has been so pitted and seamed by the small 
pox, that it looks like a cane-bottomed chair. 


The climax of superfluous politeness has been 
declared to be that of holding an umbrella over 
a duck in the rain! 

Why is a clock the most persevering thing in 
creation? Because it is never more inclined to 
go on with its business than when it is completely 
“wound up.” 

A broker in State Street, deeply absorbed in 
speculation, being asked the other morning, 
“ How do you do?” replied abruptly, “‘ About 
two per cent. a month.” — Yankee Blade. 

Somebody has discovered the art of extract- 
ing gas from vegetables. We expect soon to 
see carrots substituted for lamp posts—the latter 
producing the gas and posts, both in one. 

A Western paper, in describing the effect of a 
severe thunder shower, says : “‘ A cow was struck 
by lightning and instantly killed, belonging to the 
village physician, who had « beautiful calf only 
four days old.” 

Certain coquettes, gaily dressed, thickly pow- 
dered, and well rouged, being at a ball in Paris, 
asked a foreigner present how he was pleased 
with the French beauties. ‘‘ Ladies,” he replied 
with great naivete, “1 am no judge of painting.” ° 

An elderly female, for whom we have the 
highest respect, says that she examined one of 
the Hungarian refugees minutely; and she has 
come to the conclusion that he had more of the 
foreign air (fur and hair) about him than any 
other she ever saw. 

A Western editor announces the death of a 
lady of his acquaintance, and thus touchingl 
adds: “In her decease, the sick lost an inval. 
uable friend. Long will she seem to stand at 
their bedside, as she was wont, with the balm of 
consolation in one hand, and a cup of rhubarb in 
the other.” 


4 > 


VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the PicroriaL Drawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and most 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Betweer Four and Five Hundred Pages, 
AND CONTAINING NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, M and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all par’s of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages ; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic avery 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 
Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
8 vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times ; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
mt enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
ustrations. 
Fer sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


» and forming 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its col 3 

making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fi4q@ is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 

t of intellig No adverti ts are admitted 

to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 
THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before 

f th ds of readers an 


our hundreds 


OBIGINAL PAPIBB, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

1 subscriber, one year, ..... 
8 subscribers, 
4 «“ 
8 “ “ 
16 “ . 
One copy of the FLAG oF our Unron, and one copy of the 
PicrogiaL Drawine-Room ComPaNioN, one year, for $5 00. 
(>> Invariably in advance. 
Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, ou the above terms. 


(> All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
oF THe or ovr Union. 
*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
carriers, at 


depots in the United States. and of newspaper 
FOUR CENTS per single copy. 


GLEASON,. 
PUBLISHER AND Propairtor, Boston, Mass. 
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